THE KANSAS 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


Volume XXIII Summer, 1957 Number 2 


A Survey of Historic Sites and Structures in Kansas 


URING 1955 and 1956, in compliance with an act of the 1955 
legislature, the Kansas State Historical Society conducted a 
survey of historic sites and structures in the state. The law required 
that a report containing “the results of the survey and recommenda- 
tions for acquisition, maintenance and preservation” of such sites 
and structures should be made to the 1957 session. 

The report was presented to the governor and members of the 
legislature in March, 1957. Since it was not printed in sufficient 
quantity that it could be sent also to the members of the Society 
it is reprinted here, with several additions and revisions, in the 
belief that it will be of general interest to the membership and 
other readers of the Quarterly. The presentation includes a brief 
historical statement for each site, its location and present status, 
and a recommendation for preservation or marking if such recog- 
nition is believed desirable and practicable. Points of scenic interest 
have not been included unless there is a definite historical connec- 
tion. 

As a general rule, if the site is public property or is administered 
by an established organization, or if it is already marked, the rec- 
ommendation is “status quo,” by which is meant that no change 
is considered necessary at this time. This is not to say, however, 
that preservation or administration is in all cases as effective as it 
should be. 

Of the 186 sites reported in this survey three, Fort Leavenworth, 
Fort Riley and Point of Rocks in Morton county, are federal prop- 
erty. Three others—Shawnee Methodist Mission near Kansas City, 
Fort Larned in Pawnee county, and the Santa Fe trail remains 
west of Dodge City—have been designated by the National Park 
Service as worthy of further study and possible recognition as Na- 
tional Monuments, and this survey recommends that they be so 
recognized. If for any reason the National Park Service does not 
accept Fort Larned and the Santa Fe trail remains, they should be 
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preserved as valued historical assets by the state, or locally, as 
parks and museums. 

Eighteen sites, including Shawnee Methodist Mission, are now 
state property and at least two more should become state parks 
and museums. E] Quartelejo in Scott County State Park, the site 
of which is owned by the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, is an outstanding archaeological attraction 
and should be rebuilt and maintained. Pottawatomie Baptist Mis- 
sion near Topeka, now privately owned, for reasons stated in the 
report should be taken over by the state. 

State historical markers have been erected for 45 sites included 
in this report; it is suggested that 25 additional sites be given the 
same recognition. Forty-four sites have been marked by organi- 
zations or individuals; the survey suggests that 52 others be sim- 
ilarly marked. Fourteen sites are now preserved and maintained 
locally; six others are noted as sufficiently important to warrant 
local preservation if economically feasible. Several buildings cur- 
rently maintained for regular use are not included in this count. 

Many omissions will be discovered in this list. However, the 
Society intends to continue the survey as part of its regular oper- 
ations, and ultimately will examine all important sites and struc- 
tures in the state. Lacking full-time survey personnel, the work 
must be done—as it has been during the past two years—by staff 
members whenever time can be spared from their regular duties, 
or whenever it is possible to combine the survey with other ac- 
tivities. 

The Society is grateful to the many friends who assisted in ob- 
taining information for the survey, and will appreciate suggestions 
as to additional sites and structures which should be included in 
future lists. Thanks are due also to the Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission for seven photographs, and to the Omaha office 
of the National Park Service for six photographs, published in the 
picture section between pp. 144, 145. 
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ALLEN COUNTY 


1. Gen. Frepericx Funston Home. 


History: This property was homesteaded in 1867 by Edward H. 
Funston, later a member of congress from Kansas, 1884- 
1894. His son, Frederick (1865-1917), won fame as colonel 
of the Twentieth Kansas regiment in the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion by capturing the insurgent leader Aguinaldo, was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, and at the time 
of his death was a major general in the U. S. army. 


Location and description: A two-story frame house on U. S. 59 
about five miles north of Iola. 

Status: The Funston home was presented to the state by the 
general's sister, Ella Funston Eckdall, and her husband, and 
was accepted by act of the 1955 legislature. It is now ad- 
ministered by the Kansas State Historical Society as a mu- 
seum. A state historical marker stands in front of the home. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


County Jam, Ioxa. 


History: Built in 1869 and still in use as a county jail, this is one 
of the oldest public buildings in Kansas in continuous use. 


Location and description: Two-story limestone block building 
at 204 North Jefferson St. 


Status: Still in use as a county jail. 


Recommendations: An excellent place for a local museum. 
Local historical marker. 


. Stoney LONESOME SCHOOLHOUSE. 


History: Formerly a rural school at which Gen. Frederick Fun- 
ston was a teacher in 1886. 


Location and description: Fragmentary remains about five miles 
south of Iola on U. S. 59. 


Status: On privately owned land. A local historical marker has 
been erected on U. S. 59 at the school site. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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ANDERSON COUNTY 


1. ArTHuR Capper HoME, GARNETT. 
History: Arthur Capper, distinguished newspaperman and pub- 
lisher of farm journals, governor of Kansas, 1915-1919, and 
U. S. senator from Kansas, 1919-1949, was born in this house 
July 14, 1865. 4. 
Location and description: A small one-story red brick structure 
at Fifth and Cedar Sts. A manufacturing plant has been 
built to the side of the house and almost touching it. 


Status: In 1956 the Capper Memorial Museum Association was 
chartered to preserve the property. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


ATCHISON COUNTY 


1. AMELIA EARHART BIRTHPLACE, ATCHISON. 5 


History: Amelia Earhart, famous aviatrix and first woman to 
fly the Atlantic solo, was born in this house and spent most 
of her childhood here. 


Location and description: A two-story frame structure with 

brick addition at the back, located at 223 North Terrace. 
Status: Privately owned and occupied as a residence. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


2. Byram Hore, ATCHISON. 

History: Opened as the “Otis House” on May 14, 1878, and still 
in operation, this is the oldest hotel in the city. It was origi- 
nally to be called the “Pomeroy” in honor of Sen. S. C. Pome- 

roy, but the senator was involved in an election scandal early 

- that year and his name was not used. 1. 

Location and description: Brick, stone and stucco four-story 
structure, located at 202 Commercial St. 


Status: Privately owned and operated as a hotel. 
: Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


8. Ep Howe Home, ATCHISON. 


History: Edgar Watson Howe, famous writer, editor and pub- 
lisher, built this home in 1880. He also owned a home, 
“Potato Hill,” outside the city. 
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Location and description: Two-story red brick house at 1117 
North Third St. 


Status: In good repair and occupied as a residence by Adelaide 
Howe, niece of Ed Howe. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


Joun A. Martin House, ATCHISON. 


History: John A. Martin, pioneer Atchison newspaperman, built 
this house in 1871. Martin served as colonel of the Eighth 
Kansas infantry in the Civil War and as governor of Kansas, 
1885-1889. 


Location and description: A two-story red brick structure at 
315 North Terrace. 


Status: Still owned by members of the Martin family and oc- 
cupied as a residence. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. Oxp Priory, St. BENepict’s COLLEGE, ATCHISON. 


History: The Priory was the first building at the college, con- 
structed by the Benedictine order in 1859. A wing was 
added in 1861 and a church was begun in 1866. The latter 
was not completed until after the turn of the century. 


Location and description: A three-story brick structure located 
on the St. Benedict’s campus. It now connects the church 
building and another wing. 


Status: The building is still in use by the college. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


BARBER COUNTY 


. Carry Nation Home, MEDICINE LopcE. 


History: Carry Nation and her husband David moved into this 
house in the late 1880's. Mrs. Nation was one of the coun- 
try’s most militant reformers and prohibitionists, and re- 
ceived national attention for her “barroom-smashing” activi- 
ties. 

Location and description: One-story brick house at the corner of 
Fowler Ave. and Oak St., on U. S. 160. 
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Status: The house is now a museum and is open to the public 
daily. It is owned and operated by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


2. MepictinE Lopce Peace Treaty, MEDICINE LopcE. 


History: In October, 1867, Kiowa, Comanche, Arapahoe, Apache 
and Cheyenne Indians signed peace treaties with the U. S. 
government near Medicine Lodge. Several famous chiefs 
and military men were present and the council drew wide- 
spread interest. 


Location and description: Site only, confluence of Elm creek 
and Medicine Lodge river. 


Status: There is a state historical marker on U. S. 160, just east 
of Medicine Lodge, and there is a monument in the town 
commemorating the treaty. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


BARTON COUNTY 


1. Fort Zaran. 


History: Fort Zarah was a frontier army post on the Santa Fe 
trail and was in use from 1864 to 1869. 


Location and description: Only the site remains. It is located 
two miles east of Great Bend on U. S. 56. 


Status: Located near a state roadside park. A state historical 
marker on the highway calls attention to the site. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


2. PAWNEE Rock. 

History: A famous landmark on the Santa Fe trail, the rock 
served as a lookout point for Indians and was also a favorite 
ambush. Later the area at the base was popular as an 
emigrant campground. Much of the top was stripped off 
by railroad builders and pioneers, and the rock is now much 
smaller than it was originally. 


Location and description: Large rock elevation, just north of 
the town of Pawnee Rock off U. S. 56. 
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Status: The remaining rock is now in a state park. A shelter 
and monument are on the summit, and there is a state 
historical marker on U. S. 56 west of the town of Pawnee 
Rock. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


BOURBON COUNTY 


. Oxp Fort Scott, Fort Scorrt. 


History: Fort Scott was established in 1842 and was in use 
most of the time until 1873. It was one of the most import- 
ant early posts on the Western frontier and in Kansas is 
second only to Fort Leavenworth in age. During the Civil 
War the post was of strategic importance to the Union 
and played an important part in preventing Missouri from 
joining the Confederacy. 


Location and description: Several buildings of the old fort still 
survive—a double set of officers’ quarters, half of a double 
set of officers’ quarters, the bakery, the cavalry stables, and 
the hospital building—all of them located on Carroll Plaza. 


Status: Several of the old buildings are owned and preserved 
by the city of Fort Scott. One contains a museum which is 
administered by the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. A state historical marker has been erected on U. S. 69 
at the north edge of Fort Scott. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


BROWN COUNTY 


. “Fort LEXINGTON” AND THE LANE TRAIL. 


History: In order to avoid the dangers and difficulties often en- 
countered by Free-State immigrants traveling through Mis- 
souri to Kansas, James H. Lane in 1856 opened the Lane 
trail. Running south from Iowa through Nebraska, it 
crossed western Brown county where Lane and his “Northern 
Army” founded the settlements of Plymouth and Lexington, 
neither of which survived for long. 


Location and description: Plymouth was located on Pony creek, 
in Sec. 15,T 1S, R15 E. Lexington was about three miles 
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southeast of Sabetha and about two miles northwest of 
Fairview. 


Status: Privately owned farm land. 

Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 36 near 
Fairview. 

KicKAPoo PRESBYTERIAN Mission, Horton. 


History: In December, 1856, a Presbyterian mission and school 
for the Kickapoo Indians was established on what is now 
Horton Heights. It passed into other hands in 1869, and in 
1871 was abandoned and the building razed. 


Location and description: Site only, in Horton. 


Status: One of the least publicized Indian missions in Kansas. A 
local historical marker has been erected. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


BUTLER COUNTY 


. Fmst AUGUSTA. 


History: This building was erected in 1868 and served at various 
times as a store, post office, school, and a meeting place for 
the Masonic Lodge and Baptist and Methodist congregations. 


Location and description: One and one half story log and frame 
structure located on the main street of Augusta, U. S. 77. 


Status: The building is owned and operated by the Augusta 
Historical Society as a museum. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


STAPLETON No. 1 Om WELL, Et Dorapo. 

History: The discovery well of the El] Dorado oil field, known as 
Stapleton No. 1, came in on October 9, 1915. It was drilled 
by the Wichita Natural Gas company and opened one of the 
richest oil fields in the West. 


Location and description: SE%, Sec. 29, T 25 S, R 5 E, on the 
northwestern outskirts of E] Dorado. 


Status: A marker was erected near the site of the well in 1940 
and the land on which it stands was presented to the Kansas 
State Historical Society at that time. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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CHASE COUNTY 


1. SamMueEt N. Woop Home, Corronwoop FALts. 


History: This house was built in the 1860’s by Samuel N. Wood, 
Free-State leader and pioneer newspaper publisher (Cotton- 
wood Falls, Council Grove and Lawrence) who remained 
active in Kansas affairs until his death in 1891. He was 
murdered during the county-seat fight in Stevens county. 


Location and description: Two-story stone house located in the 
southeast part of town. 


Status: Privately owned and occupied as a residence. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


CHEROKEE COUNTY 


. Baxter Sprincs Massacre, BAXTER SPRINGS. 


History: On October 6, 1863, a Union military force under 
Gen. James Blunt was attacked and nearly annihilated by 
Confederate guerrillas under William Quantrill. Another 
group of Union soldiers was also attacked by the Con- 
federates in the same vicinity. A number of the victims are 
buried in the National Cemetery near Baxter Springs. 


Location and description: Battle sites within present city limits. 


Status: A state historical marker telling the story of these battles 
has been erected on U. S. 66 at Baxter Springs. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
CHEYENNE COUNTY 


CLARK COUNTY 


“Livinc Water Marker”—St. Jacos’s WELL. 


History: St. Jacob’s Well was a famous watering place on the 
Fort Supply-Fort Dodge trail which was used during pioneer 
days in western Kansas by the U.S. army, cattlemen and 
buffalo hunters. It is said to have never been dry, even 
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during years of extreme drought. About one half mile south 
was a marker with an index stone on top pointing to the 
well. 


Location and description: A pile of stones on the Fort Supply- 
Fort Dodge trail, west of Ashland and near U.S. 160. Traces 
of the old trail are still in evidence about ten miles west of 
Ashland. 

Status: On privately owned farm land. 


Recommendations: Marker should be rebuilt and a state his- 
torical marker placed on U. S. 160-283. The entire area of 
the Great Basin is rich in fossils and might well be made a 
state park. 


CLAY COUNTY 


CLOUD COUNTY 


. Boston Consett HoMESsTEAD. 


History: Boston Corbett, Civil War soldier and slayer of John 
Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, settled on a claim in Cloud 
county in the fall of 1878. In 1887 he was appointed as- 
sistant doorkeeper of the Kansas House of Representatives. 
During the session he went berserk and was committed to 
the Topeka State Hospital. He escaped in 1888, and his 
whereabouts after that time were never established. 

Location and description: Site only, W%, NEX%, Sec. 12, T 7 S, 
R 8 W, about four miles east of U. S. 81. 


Status: On privately owned farm land. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 
COFFEY COUNTY 


COMANCHE COUNTY 
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COWLEY COUNTY 


. CHEROKEE Strip OPENING, ARKANSAS Ciry. 


History: In September, 1893, thousands of persons gathered 
in and around Arkansas City prepared to make the “run” 
into Oklahoma territory to obtain land. 


Location and description: General area near Arkansas City. 


Status: A state historical marker has been erected on U. S. 77 
three miles south of Arkansas City. A granite marker south 
of the city on the same highway also commemorates the 
event. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 


. Townsure FARLINGTON. 


History: Built in 1873 for use as a township hall, it is still used 
for meetings. 


Location and description: Clay block building in Farlington. 
Status: In good repair. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


FRANKLIN PLAYTER HOME. 


History: This house was built about 1880 by Franklin Playter, 
an early settler of Crawford county, and was the center of a 
large cattle-ranching operation. 


Location and description: Two-story stone house with a large 
cupola, located two miles southeast of Walnut. 


Status: Privately owned and occupied as a residence. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


DECATUR COUNTY 


. Last InpriAN Rap rin Kansas. 


History: In 1878 Northern Cheyennes, led by Chief Dull 
Knife, left their Oklahoma reservation in an attempt to re- 
turn to the tribal home in the North. They were harassed 
by U.S. troops and cowboys and in turn terrorized resi- 
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dents of several western Kansas counties. Forty Kansas 
settlers were killed on their farms, 19 of them on Sappa 
creek in Decatur county. 


Location and description: General area along Sappa creek. 


Status: The bodies of several of the murdered settlers are 
buried in a cemetery on the northern city limits of Oberlin, 
and a monument to their memory stands in the cemetery. 
A state historical marker is located at the junction of U.S. 
86 and U.S. 183. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


DICKINSON COUNTY 


. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER HoME, ABILENE. 


History: Boyhood home of Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States and famed military leader in World 
War II. 


Location and description: Two-story frame house at 201 South 
East Fourth St. 


Status: The home is maintained by the Eisenhower Foundation. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Dickinson County HicH CHAPMAN. 


History: This school building is said to be the first county 
high school in the United States. Construction began in 
1887 and it was dedicated September 3, 1889. The Hi-Y 
movement was organized here in 1889. 


Location and description: Two-story stone building. 


Status: The building is still in use as a high school. Two local 
markers have been erected. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


DONIPHAN COUNTY 


. Iowa, Sac AND Fox PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 


History: The Presbyterian Church established a log-cabin mis- 
sion and school to the Iowa, Sac and Fox Indians in 1837 
under the direction of Samuel and Eliza Irvin. A three-story 
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stone and brick building of 32 rooms was completed in 1846. 
The present building is a remaining portion of the original 
one. 

Location and description: A brick building located two miles 
east and a little north of Highland, off U. S. 36. 


Status: The building is owned by the state and a museum is 
under the direction of the Northeast Kansas Historical So- 
ciety. A state historical marker is located on U. S. 36, just east 
of the town. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Irvin HicHLanp Junror HIGHLAND. 


History: Highland Junior College is the oldest institution of 
higher learning in Kansas. It was chartered as Highland 
University on February 9, 1858, and Irvin Hall was com- 
pleted in 1859. The school was an outgrowth of the Presby- 
terian mission to the Iowa, Sac and Fox Indians. 


Location and description: Two-story brick building on the 
Highland campus on U. S. 36. 


Status: The building is still in use by the school although some 
alterations have been made since it was built. A marker has 
been erected on the campus. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY 


. Oxp Caste Baker University, BALDWIN. 


History: Baker University was chartered February 12, 1858, and 
the “old castle” was its first building. Baker is the oldest 
four-year college in Kansas. 


Location and description: A three-story stone building located 
near the Baker campus. 


Status: Owned by the university and operated as a museum by 
the Old Castle Memorial Association. A plaque is mounted 
on the front of the building. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Bic SprIncs. 


History: Once a popular watering place on the Oregon trail 
between Lawrence and Topeka, the springs for which the 
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town was originally named are now dry. The Free-State 
party of Kansas held a policy-making meeting in Big Springs 
in 1855 and the first United Brethren church in Kansas was 
built there in the 1850's. 


Location and description: Unincorporated village on U.S. 40— 
K-10, between Lawrence and Topeka. 


Status: Some remains of the early church exist, and the present 
organization, which has a church across the highway from 
the original site, has erected a marker. No marker for the 
town and its territorial status exists. 


Recommendations: State historical marker. 


. BaTTLe or Jack. 


History: One of the more important skirmishes between Free- 
State and Proslavery partisans, this incident occurred June 2, 
1856. John Brown and his company attacked and defeated 
a Proslavery group led by Henry C. Pate. 


Location and description: Battleground was three miles east 
and one fourth mile south of Baldwin, off U. S. 50. 


Status: Privately owned farm land. A monument commemorat- 
ing the incident stands on a small plot of state-owned ground. 
A state historical marker has been erected on U. S. 50 three 
miles east of Baldwin. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


4. “Fort” Trrvs. 
History: During the territorial troubles Col. H. T. Titus, a Pro- 
slavery leader, built a strong log house which soon became 
a Proslavery rendezvous. On August 16, 1856, Free-State 
forces besieged and captured the building and its defenders 
after both sides suffered several wounded. Following the 
skirmish the building was burned. 


Location and description: Site only, E%, Sec. 10, T 12 S, R 18 E, 
about two miles south of Lecompton, off U. S. 40—K-10. 


Status: Privately owned farm land. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. FRANKLIN. 


History: Franklin was a Proslavery settlement, a rival of Law- 
rence during the early territorial period and headquarters for 
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Southern forces during border difficulties in 1856. Two 
“battles” of Franklin were fought, in June and August, 1856. 
In the first, Free-State men captured a quantity of arms, 
ammunition and provisions. In the second, they captured 
the cannon, “Old Sacramento,” and more small arms. 


Location and description: Site only, Sec. 10, T 13 S, R 20 E, 
about two miles east of Lawrence, off K-10. The town’s 
cemetery is about all that remains of old Franklin. 

Status: Privately owned farm land. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. Gov. Rosinson House, LAWRENCE. 

History: Charles Robinson, first governor of the state of Kansas, 
built this house in 1867. His will bequeathed it and the 
farm on which it stands to the University of Kansas. 

Location and description: Two-story frame house about three 
miles northeast of Lawrence, off U. S. 24-40. 


Status: In good repair. Property of the University of Kansas. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. Trinrry EpiscopaL Parish House, LAWRENCE. 

History: Erected in 1858, this is the oldest church building in 
Kansas, with the exception of early missions. It was origi- 
nally the church but was converted to a parish house upon 
the completion of the present church in 1871. 


Location and description: One-story limestone English Gothic 
structure, 1009 Vermont St. 


Status: Still in use by the parish and in good repair. There is a 
small marker on the building. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. ConstrruTion LEcoMPTON. 
History: Lecompton was a territorial capital of Kansas. In this 
building the Proslavery constitution of 1857 was drafted. 


Location and description: Two-story white frame structure, three 
miles north of U. S. 40—K-10. 


Status: The building is owned and used by the I. O. O. F. lodge 
of Lecompton and is in reasonably good repair. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 
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9. Lane Unriversiry Buripinc, LECOMPTON. 

History: This building was used by Lane University, a school 
which opened in 1865 and closed in 1903 when it was merged 
with Campbell College in Holton. Although the building 
was not erected until the early 1880's, it rests on part of the 
foundation of the territorial capitol, begun in 1856 but never 
finished. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s parents met as students at 
Lane University and were married in 1885 in Lecompton. 


Location and description: Two-story stone building. 

Status: The building is now owned by the local school board 
and is used for storage. 

Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


EDWARDS COUNTY 


1. Battie or Coon CREEK. 

History: On June 17, 1848, a small body of U. S. troops from 
Fort Leavenworth, en route to Fort Mann, was attacked by a 
large band of Comanche and Apache Indians between Coon 
creek and the Arkansas river near the site of present Kinsley. 
These troops were among the first in the army to be equipped 
with breech-loading carbines, which could be loaded and 
fired five times per minute. The Indians were bewildered 
by the rapid fire and their attack was repulsed. 


Location and description: Site only, near U. S. 50 just east of 
Kinsley. 

Status: Privately owned land. 

Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


ELK COUNTY 


ELLIS COUNTY 


1. Watter P. CurysLer Home, 


History: This house was the boyhood home of automobile manu- 
facturer Walter Chrysler. He was once employed in the 
Union Pacific railroad shops in Ellis. 


Location and description: Two-story white frame house on U. S. 
40. 
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Status: The house is open as a museum, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Ellis. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


Fort Hays, Hays. 

History: Fort Hays was an army post and supply depot on the 
Western frontier, 1865-1889, and was an important head- 
quarters during the Indian wars. Such famous names as 
Hickok, Cody, Sheridan and Custer are associated with the 
history of the fort. 


Location and description: Two limestone structures, the original 
blockhouse and guardhouse, located in Frontier Historical 
Park, near junction of U. S. 183 and U. S. 40. 


Status: These buildings are in good condition and are located in 
a state park which is supervised by a state board of man- 
agers. A museum has been established in the old block- 
house and a state historical marker has been erected on 
U.S. 40. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. VICTORIA. 


History: Victoria was established in 1873 by George Grant, a 
wealthy Scottish merchant. Grant sold parts of his 69,000- 
acre holdings to English and Scottish colonists, many of them 
younger sons of aristocratic families. On these estates they 
were to learn the arts of agriculture and stock-raising. 
Actually most of their time was devoted to cricket, polo and 
hunting. Herzog, a Russian-German colony established in 
1876 one half mile north of Victoria, gradually merged with 
the English colony, and in 1913 they were incorporated under 
the name of Victoria. 


Location and description: The original townsite was in the 
SWi, Sec. 7, T 14 S, R 16 E. 


Status: State historical marker is soon to be erected on U. S. 40. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


. St. Victoria. 


History: Designed by John Comes of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Joseph 
Marshall of Topeka, this church was built through the ef- 
forts of the parishioners, most of them German-Russian emi- 
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: grants. William Jennings Bryan called the church the 
s “Cathedral of the Prairies.” It was dedicated in 1911. 


Location and description: Romanesque limestone structure with 
twin spires 141 feet high. 


Status: In use as a Roman Catholic church. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


5. Grorce GRANT VILLA. 

History: Built about 1874 by George Grant, founder of Victoria 
colony, for his own home. 

Location and description: Two-story stone house, with porch 
on three sides, located on a county road five miles south and 
one and one half miles east of Victoria, in Sec. 6, T 15 §S, 
RI6E. 

Status: In excellent condition, privately owned and occupied 
as a residence. 


; Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


ELLSWORTH COUNTY 


1. Wurre House Hore, ELLsworru. 

History: The hotel was built in 1872 by Arthur Larkin and was 

7 first named the Grand Central Hotel. It was a famous West- 

| ern hostelry during the cattle trail days and its register boasted 
such names as Wm. F. Cody and “Wild Bill” Hickok. 


Location and description: Two-story stone, brick and stucco 
building on North Main St., on city route U. S. 40. 


Status: The hotel is still in operation. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


2. Forr Harker, KANOPOLIs. 


History: Fort Harker, first named Fort Ellsworth, was a frontier 
army post and an important base of operations and supplies 
during the Indian wars, 1864-1873. 


Location and description: Four stone buildings, two miles south 
of U. S. 40. 


Status: The old guardhouse building is owned by the city of 
Kanopolis and is leased to the local American Legion post 
for museum purposes. The other three buildings are former 
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officers’ quarters and are used as residences by private own- 
ers. All the buildings are in a good state of preservation. 


Recommendations: Directional markers and a state historical 
marker on U. S. 40 when a suitable turnout area can be ob- 
tained. 


FINNEY COUNTY 


. SANTA Fe Tram Crossinc; RAVANNA. 


History: One of the Santa Fe trail crossings of the Arkansas 
river was just west of present Holcomb. Ravanna, a Kansas 
ghost town, was established about 1881 some eight miles 
northwest of Kalvesta. 


Location and description: The site of Ravanna is seven miles 
north of U. S. 156. 


Status: Markers have been erected by the Finney County 
Historical Society. The society has also placed a marker in 
Finnup Park, Garden City, commemorating the fact that the 
Arkansas river served as the boundary of the United States, 
1803-1845, and has marked the site of the U. S. Land Office, 
103 North Main St., in Garden City. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


FORD COUNTY 


. Fort Atkinson; “THE CAcHEs.” 


History: Fort Atkinson was a military post on the Santa Fe trail, 
1851-1854. A short-lived post called Fort Mann had been 
established on the same site in 1847 but was gone by 1850 
when Col. E. V. Sumner encamped there. Camp Mackay 
was the name given Sumner’s encampment from August, 
1850, until June, 1851, when Fort Atkinson was actually 
built. “The Caches,” first used by a pack train outfit in 1822 
for temporary storage of supplies, was a famous landmark 
on the Santa Fe trail near these military posts. 


Location and description: Site only, SW%, Sec. 29, T 26 S, R 
25 W, about two miles west of Dodge City and just south 
of U. S. 50. The location of “The Caches” is about three- 
fourths of a mile northwest of the fort site. 


Status: Privately owned farm land. 


Recommendations: State historical marker. 
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2. Forr Dopce. 


History: Fort Dodge was an important post on the Indian 
frontier, 1865-1882. 


Location and description: Group of stone buildings, four miles 
southeast of Dodge City on U. S. 154. 


Status: Two of the original adobe structures still stand, although 
they have been veneered with stone. The commandant’s 
quarters, now the superintendent’s home, and another build- 
ing, now used as the administration building, were built 
in 1867 and the exteriors have not been altered. There are 
five stone buildings which cannot be definitely dated but 
remain from the days of military occupancy: the old fort 
hospital, now “Pershing Barracks,” housing residents; the 
present library building, presumed to be the old fort com- 
missary; and three small stone cottages. The old jail has 
been moved to “Boot Hill” in Dodge City. 

Fort Dodge is now a state soldiers’ home and all existing 
buildings dating from army days are still in use. A state 
historical marker has been erected on U. S. 154, four miles 
southeast of Dodge City. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. SANTA FE Trai REMAINS. 


History: The Santa Fe trail was the most important highway 
to the West—from the Missouri river to Santa Fe, N. M— 
before the era of the railroads. It was used extensively by 
traders and travelers from its survey by the federal govern- 
ment in 1825 until the 1870's. 


Location and description: An area nine miles west of Dodge 
City, just off U. S. 50, where ruts and tracks which are the 
most prominent and extensive remains of the Santa Fe trail 
may still be seen. 


Status: Privately owned. 


Recommendations: This area is one of three historic places 
in Kansas—the others being the Shawnee Methodist Mission 
in Johnson county and Fort Larned in Pawnee county— 
which have been recommended by the National Park Serv- 
ice for comprehensive study and evaluation with a view to 
national recognition and possible designation as national 
monuments. Every co-operation should be extended to the 
Park Service so that these remains may be preserved. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY 


1, Curprewa INDIAN CEMETERY. 


8. 


History: This is a tribal cemetery with graves dating from the 
1860’s and 1870's. 


Location and description: Small burial ground, six miles west 
of Ottawa. 


Status: The cemetery is cared for to some extent but many 
of the grave stones are in poor condition. The area is rela- 
tively easy to reach and ownership is still vested in the 
Chippewa tribe. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker, with directional 
markers on U. S. 59. 


Otrawa INDIAN CEMETERY. 


History: This was the cemetery of the Ottawa Baptist Indian 
mission and is the burial place of “Tauy” Jones and of Jotham 
and Eleanor Meeker. Meeker was a missionary to the Ot- 
tawas and Kansas’ first printer. There are other graves, 
mostly Indian, including that of Compehau, Ottawa chief. 


Location and description: Small burial ground three miles east 
and a short distance north of Ottawa. 


Status: The cemetery is in poor condition. Many of the stones 
have been badly damaged and others are unreadable. Al- 
though the plot is easily accessible it apparently receives 
minimum care, for weeds and grass have overrun the area. 
The land is owned by Ottawa University. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker, with directional 
markers on U. S. 59 in Ottawa. 


PoTrAWATOMIE MASSACRE. 


History: On May 24, 1856, three days after the Proslavery sack 
of Lawrence, John Brown and his men appeared among the 
settlements near Dutch Henry’s crossing, where the Cali- 
fornia road crossed Pottawatomie creek in Franklin county. 
They called out five Proslavery men and killed them. “No 
other act,” wrote D. W. Wilder, “spread such consternation 
among the Ruffians, or contributed so powerfully to make 
Kansas free.” 
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Location and description: “Dutch Henry” Sherman’s homestead 
was the NWi, Sec. 34, T 18 S, R 21 E. The crossing was 
in this quarter section. 


Status: Privately owned farm land. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 169, south 
of Lane. 


SILKVILLE 


History: Silkville was established in the 1870's by a Frenchman, 
Ernest Valeton de Boissiere. As the name indicates, it was 
planned as a silk-producing enterprise. It was technically 
successful and silk produced here won first prize at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. However, the 
project was an economic failure because of marketing diffi- 
culties. A dairy farm and cheese factory attempted later 
also had little success. 


Location and description: Group of stone buildings on a ranch 
southwest of Williamsburg, on U. S. 50. 


Status: The buildings are in private hands and are used in 
ranching operations. 


Recommendations: State historical marker and directional signs 
on U. S. 50. 


5. “Tauy” Jones House. 


History: Home of John Tecumseh Jones, who was a Baptist 
minister and missionary, a member of the original Ottawa 
Town Company and one of the founders of Ottawa University. 
The house was built about 1867 of cut limestone, with all 
joists fitted and pegged. The interior is finished in walnut 
and oak. 


Location and description: Two-story stone house about four 
and one half miles northeast of Ottawa. 


Status: Now in use as a farm residence. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 
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stead GEARY COUNTY 


was 
1. Werzer Casin. 


History: The cabin was originally built during the territorial 

period as the home of the Christian F. Wetzel family. It 
‘outh first stood on Clark’s creek, seven miles southeast of Junction 
City, and is significant because an early Lutheran missionary 
to Kansas, F. W. Lange, made his home in the cabin and 
organized the first Kansas parish of the Missouri Synod there. 


man, 
- was Location and description: The log building has been relocated 
cally at the junction of U.S. 40 and K-57, two and one half miles 
- the east of Junction City. | 
» the Status: Restored by the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 
ater 
-anch GOVE COUNTY 
1, CaARLYSLE STAGE STATION. 
din History: Stage station on the Smoky Hill trail, used by the | 
Butterfield Overland Dispatch in the 1860's. 
signs Location and description: Site only, Sec. 15, T 15 S, R 30 W, 
north of Smoky Hill river, 35 miles southeast of Grinnell. | 
Status: Cellar holes and trail ruts still visible on site. Private I 
aptist pasture. 
ttawa Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 40 covering [ 
rsity. this and the other three Gove county stage station sites de- . 
th all scribed. | 
alnut 2. CHALK Burrs Stace STATION. 


History: Stage station on the Smoky Hill trail; scene of Indian 
four fight. 


Location and description: Site only, Sec. 13, T 15 S, R 29 W, 
north of Smoky Hill river, east of K-23, south of Gove. 


Status: Cellar holes and trench still visible on site. On pasture 
land privately owned. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 40 covering 
this and the other three Gove county stage station sites de- 
scribed. 


j 
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8. GRINNELL SPRINGS STAGE STATION, 


History: Stage station on the Smoky Hill trail. 


Location and description: Site only, SEX, Sec. 23, T 14 §, 
R 27 W, 22% miles southeast of U.S. 40. 


Status: Trail ruts and rifle pit remains still visible around station 
site. On pasture land privately owned. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U.S. 40 covering 
this and the other three Gove county stage station sites de- 
scribed. 


MONUMENT STATION. 
History: Stage station and military post on the Smoky Hill trail. 


Location and description: Site only, SW%, Sec. 33, T 14 §S, 
R 31 W, 25% miles south and east of Oakley, near Monument 
Rocks. 


Status: Cellar holes, ruins of walls, trail ruts and trenches still 
visible at site. Private pasture land. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 40 covering 


this and the other three Gove county stage station sites de- 
scribed. 


GRAHAM COUNTY 


. NICODEMUS. 


History: This interesting little town was settled in the late 
1870’s by “exodusters,” Negroes from the South who were 
encouraged to come to Kansas following the Civil War. 


Location and description: A hamlet, virtually abandoned, 12 
miles east of Hill City. 


Status: Two two-story stone buildings and a stone church still 
remain of the old community. A few small residences are 
occupied, but the post office was closed in 1953. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 24. 
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GRANT COUNTY 


1. Wacon Sprincs. 


History: These springs were famous as a watering place and 
campground on the Santa Fe trail. Near here Jedediah 
Smith, famous scout and “mountain man,” was killed by 
Comanche Indians in 1831. 


Location and description: A draw on the bank of the Cimarron 
river, about five miles from U. S. 270, on a pasture road south 
of Ulysses. 


Status: The original springs no longer flow in the draw. There 
is a near-by flow in the bed of the Cimarron which may 
come from the same source. The site is on privately owned 
land. A state historical marker is located on the new, re- 
routed U.S. 270, and a small monument to Jedediah Smith 
is on the old route. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


GRAY COUNTY 


. Crmarron Crossinc. 


History: Crossing of the Arkansas river on the Santa Fe trail, 
where the “Dry Route” connected with the main trail. 


Location and description: Crossings at this point varied with 
river conditions, but they were located in the general area 
of the towns of Cimarron and Ingalls. 


Status: Marker in Cimarron city park commemorates one of 
the river crossings. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


GREELEY COUNTY 


. BARREL SpRINGs, JUMBO SPRINGS, AND Horse Corrat. 


History: Watering place and campground for early settlers and 
for travelers on the Fort Lyons-Fort Wallace trail. 


Location and description: Flowing springs, one half mile apart, 
in North Colony township about five miles north of K-96, 
near Tribune. There are canyons and some timber. 
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Status: On privately owned pasture land, easily reached on a 
gravel road except for about one half mile of pasture lane. 


Recommendations: Might be suitable for a locally-maintained 
park and picnic ground. 


GREENWOOD COUNTY 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


. Forr AUBREY. 


History: Fort Aubrey was a temporary U. S. army post on the 
Indian frontier, 1865-1866. 


Location and description: Site only, in Sec. 23, T 24 S, R 40 W, 
one mile south of U. S. 50, near Syracuse. 


Status: No buildings remain at the site but faint traces of rifle 
pits and trenches may still be seen. The site is on private 
farm land. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker on U. S. 50. 


HARPER COUNTY 


. RUNNYMEDE. 


History: “Old” Runnymede, set up as a town in 1887, became 
a typical English village occupied by adventurous younger 
sons of wealthy English families. Although these young men 
supposedly were to learn American farming methods they 
devoted most of their attention to such activities as polo, 
horse racing, and riding to hounds, and the colony failed to 
survive. 


Location and description: Site only, two miles northeast of K-2 
at Runnymede. 


Status: Site is now on private farm land. No vestiges of the old 
town remain except a headstone at the grave of one of the 
colonists. State historical marker is being erected on K-2. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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mn a HARVEY COUNTY 


ined 


1. Davw L. Payne Homesteap. 

History: David L. Payne originally settled in Doniphan county 
in 1858 and was active in the political affairs of northeast 
Kansas. He served as a Kansas volunteer during the Civil 
War and in 1870 took a homestead in what is now Harvey 
county. Near by was the home of I. N. Lewis, later to become 
famous as the inventor of the Lewis machine gun, a noted 
weapon of World War I. About 1879 Payne left his farm for 
the southern Kansas border, where he played a significant 

‘the role in promoting the settlement of Oklahoma. 


Location and description: Site only, SEX, Sec. 6, T 23 S, R 1 E, 
near Newton. 


)W, 
Status: On privately owned farm land. 
rifle Recommendations: Local historical marker. 
ivate 
HASKELL COUNTY 
1. Santa Fe Townsite. | 
History: The town of Santa Fe, established in 1886, was for 33 
years (1887-1920) the county seat of Haskell county. The il 
town company was chartered in 1886 and a post office was | 
opened in 1887. For some years Santa Fe had a sizeable [ 
‘ame population but it was by-passed by the railroad and its people | 
inger eventually moved to Sublette and Satanta. In 1920 the 
men county offices were transferred to Sublette. : 
sd Location and description: Site only, at the junction of U. S. 83 
aa and U. S. 160, near Sublette. 4 
: Status: No buildings remain. Part of the land on which the 
Ke town stood is now being farmed. 
Recommendations: State historical marker at the junction of 
U. S. 83-160. 
e old 
f the 
-2. HODGEMAN COUNTY 
1. Duncan Crossinc OF THE PAWNEE RIVER. 
History: Crossing of the Pawnee on the old Fort Hays-Fort 
Dodge trail. The Duncan ranch settlement, dating from 
1871, was the first in the county. 
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Location and description: Site only, 11 miles northeast of Jet- 
more off U. S. 56. 


Status: The site is marked. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


l. BATTLE OF THE SPURS. 


History: On January $1, 1859, John Brown and about 20 fol- 
lowers were confronted by a posse of 45 Proslavery men at 
the Fuller crossing of Straight creek. Brown had with him 
several slaves whom he had taken from their Missouri own- 
ers. The Proslavery group had dug rifle pits at the crossing, 
but nevertheless retreated in panic when the Free-State 
group determinedly crossed the ford. Not a shot was fired 
by either side. Richard J. Hinton, noted newspaper cor- 
respondent of the period, gave the name “Battle of the Spurs” 
to the affair, believing that spurs were the most effective 
weapons used. 


Location and description: The crossing was located in Sec. 10, 
T 6S, R 15 E, four miles north of Holton just off U. S. 75. 
An “underground railway” station used by John Brown was 
located two miles north of this site in the NW%X of Sec. 8, 
T6S,RI5E. 


Status: Site only, on privately owned farm land. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 75 north of 
Holton. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


. JEFFERSON County CourRTHOUSE, OSKALOOSA. 


History: This is the oldest courthouse building in Kansas still 


in use. Construction began in 1867 and was completed in 
1868. 


Location and description: A two-story brick and stone building 
on the courthouse square. 


Status: Occupied by Jefferson county offices. The exterior has 
undergone little alteration but some remodeling has been 
done on the inside. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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9. PrazzeK MILL, VALLEY FALLs. 


History: This mill was built by J. M. Piazzek in 1878. Piazzek 
came to Kansas during the territorial period and operated 
another mill prior to building this one. It is an excellent 
example of its type, widely used on the Midwest frontier. 


Location and description: Three-story stone building located 
near the Delaware river. 


Status: The building is in reasonably good repair and has a good 
roof. Old machinery and burrs are still in the building and 
might be restored to working order. There is a question of 
ownership involved since the Piazzek estate is not yet settled. 


Recommendations: The restoration of the mill, providing the 


estate is settled and the heirs would donate the property, 
would be an excellent local project. 


. Sr. Paut’s LuTHERAN CuurcH, VALLEY FALLs. 


History: The St. Paul’s Lutheran congregation, organized June 
14, 1857, as the English Lutheran church of Grasshopper 
Falls, is reported to be the oldest Lutheran congregation west 
of the Missouri river. The original church building, erected 
in 1857, is no longer used by St. Paul’s but is still standing. 


Location and description: One-story frame structure. 


Status: The building is in good repair and is currently used by 
the St. John’s Methodist church. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. BatTTLe or Hickory Pornrt. 


History: This skirmish occurred as a result of the Proslavery 
sacking of Valley Falls in September, 1856. A Free-State 
force besieged the Proslavery men in a log building and 
many shots were fired by both sides with little effect. While 
the incident was not unusually significant it was one of many 
which helped give the name “Bleeding Kansas” to the 
territory. 


Location and description: Site only, one fourth mile southeast 
of Dunavant. 


Status: The site is on privately owned farm land. No traces of 
the battle remain. A state historical marker is in place on 
U. S. 59. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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. Dantet M. Boone Farm. 


History: In 1827 Daniel Morgan Boone, son of the great 
frontiersman, came to what is now Kansas to be “farmer” 
for the Kaw Indians. He settled in present Jefferson county, 
on the Kansas river about seven miles northwest of Lawrence, 
and remained there until 1835. 


Location and description: Site only, near Williamstown, in 
SWk, Sec. 29, T 11 S, R 19 E. 


Status: Privately owned farm land. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 24 near 
Williamstown. 


JEWELL COUNTY 


JOHNSON COUNTY 


. Junction oF SANTA FE AND OREGON TRAILS. 


History: At this point two famous Western highways divided. 
Here westbound travelers to Oregon and northern California 
followed the Oregon trail northwest while those bound for 
Colorado and the Southwest followed the Santa Fe trail 
across Kansas. 


Location and description: Historic area, present Gardner. 


Status: There is a state historical marker near Gardner on U. S. 
50 which notes the trail junction. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Lone Camp Grounpn. 


History: This site was a campground on the Santa Fe trail, the 
first overnight stop out of Westport. Here the routes from 
Old Franklin and Westport met. 


Location and description: Site only, Sec. 23, T 14 S, R 28 E, off 
U. S. 169 and K-7. 


Status: A local historical marker has been erected by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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8. Sancro House, SHAWNEE. 


History: This is reputed to be the oldest building in Shawnee, 
erected in 1824 on the trail to Gum Springs. Part of the 
building was burned by Quantrill during the Civil War. 


Location and description: One-room structure made of hand- 
pressed brick, located just north of the town square. 


Status: The building is now used as a display room by an 
electric company. The original walls, window and door 
casings are still preserved. There is a marker on the 
building. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. SHAWNEE Baptist MIssION. 


History: The Baptist mission to the Shawnee Indians was 
established in July, 1831, through the efforts of Isaac McCoy 
and Johnston Lykins. It was to this mission that Jotham 
Meeker brought the first printing press used in what is now 
Kansas. He set the first type on March 1, 1835, and on 
March 8 he made the first press impression. 


Location and description: Site only, NEX, Sec. 5,T 12S, R 25 E, 
just north of U.S. 50. 


Status: On privately owned property. 
Recommendations: State historical marker on U.S. 50. 


. SHAWNEE FRIENDS MISSION. 


History: On this site in 1837 the Society of Friends opened a 
mission school for the Shawnee Indians which was operated 
almost continuously until 1869. The main building stood 
until 1917. 


Location and description: Site only, about one mile from the 
junction of K-10 and U. S. 50, near Shawnee. 


Status: A state historical marker at the junction of K-10 and 
U.S. 50 tells the mission school’s story. There is also a 
marker on the site of the main building. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. SHAWNEE MEtTHopist Mission, Famway. 


History: The mission was originally established in 1830 near 
present Turner and moved to the Fairway site in 1839. 
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The school provided instruction in English, manual arts and 
agriculture for Indian boys and girls. During the years 
of the school’s operations it also served as a temporary 
territorial capital and many of the famous personalities of 
the West were visitors there. The school was discontinued 
in 1862 and the property fell into private ownership. The 
present acreage and buildings were acquired by the state 
in 1927. 


Location and description: Three two-story brick buildings on 
12 acres of landscaped grounds at 53rd St. and Mission Road. 


Status: The State Historical Society as trustee for the state 
now administers the property and maintains museums. The 
mission is one block north of U. S. 50-69. 


Recommendations: The National Parks Advisory Board in 1936 
considered Old Shawnee Mission worthy of recognition as 
a national historic site. It is one of three sites in Kansas 
which the National Park Service in 1956 recommended for 
further study as possible national monuments. If the Park 
Service should want to take title to the property and oper- 
ate it as a national monument it undoubtedly can do much 
more for the promotion of the mission as a major historic 
attraction than the State Historical Society is able to do 
with the present extremely limited appropriations. Further, 
state funds which are now used for the maintenance of the 
mission could be devoted to the preservation of other his- 
toric sites in Kansas which are now neglected, should such 
a transfer seem feasible from all viewpoints. In addition 
a state historical marker should be erected on U.S. 50-69 
if and when suitable right of way for a turnout can be ob- 
tained. 


7. SHAWNEE METHOopIsT Mission CEMETERY, Farrway. 


History: This is the burial ground for the old mission and con- 
tains the graves of some of the pioneer mission people, in- 
cluding the Rev. Thomas Johnson, founder of the school. 


Location and description: Small cemetery plot located a short 
distance from the mission on U. S. 50-69. 


Status: The site is owned by the state and administered by the 
State Historical Society. It is well marked. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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Officers’ quarters, “Fort Blair” blockhous. , 
Old Fort Scott. Fort Scott. 


Birthplace of Amelia Earhart, Birthplace of Arthur Capper, 
Atchison. Garnett. 
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Pawnee Rock, famous landmark on 
the Santa Fe trail, Barton county. 


Boyhood home of Dwight D. Eisenhower, Abilene. 
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Irvin Hall, Highland Junior College, Highland. 
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Boyhood home of Walter Chrysler, Ellis. 


Fort Hays blockhouse, Hays. 


Fort Harker guardhouse, Kanopolis. ‘ 
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SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION AT FAIRWAY, NEAR KANSAS CITY 


Upper: East building (1841). 
Center: North building (1845). 
Lower: West building (1839). 
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The Planters’ House, Leavenworth, one of the 
finest nineteenth century hotels in the West. 


Point of Rocks, a Santa Fe trail landmark on 
the Cimarron river, Morton county. 
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“Last Chance” Store, Council Grove, on the 
Santa Fe trail through Morris county. 


Kaw Methodist Mission, established in 1851 
on the Kaw reservation, present Council Grove. 
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Aerial view of Fort Larned, in Pawnee county. 
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Pottawatomie Baptist Mission building, just west of Topeka. 
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Cab » of Dr. Brewster Higley, who wrote 
the words to “Home on the Range.” 


El Quartelejo monument 
Scott County State 


kville Hotel, Salina, Part of the “Cowtown Wichita” 
of the Old West. restoration in Riverside Park. 
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First Territorial Capitol, Fort Riley. 
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Po 1 Creek Stage Station, 
Wallace county. 


Cave in Battle Canyon, 
Scott county. 
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Hollenberg Ranch Pony Express Station, near 
Hanover, Washington county. 
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Moses Grinter house, near Muncie, Wyandotte county. 


Beecher Bible and Rifle Church, Wabaunsee. 
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8. Wacon Master’s House, SHAWNEE. 
History: This house was built in the 1850’s by Jack and Uriah 
Garrett for Dick Williams, a wagon boss on the Santa Fe 
trail. 
Location and description: Stone building, K-10 and Nieman 
Road. 


Status: The house is privately owned and occupied. The orig- 
inal walls, floors and windows are unaltered. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


KEARNY COUNTY 


1. Cuoureavu’s IsLanp. 

History: In 1816 a party of trappers was besieged by Pawnee 
Indians on this island in the Arkansas river. In 1825 it was 
listed as a turning off point on the Santa Fe trail for the dry 
route to the Cimarron. Four years later Maj. Bennet Riley 
and four companies of U. S. infantry camped at the island 
and spent the summer fighting Indians. 


Location and description: Site only, five miles southwest of La- 
kin. 

Status: Aerial photos show what is presumed to be the area 
once known as Chouteau’s Island, although the changing of 
the river’s course through the years leaves the exact spot diffi- 
cult to determine. State historical marker in place on U. S. 50. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


KINGMAN COUNTY 


KIOWA COUNTY 


1. Hanp-puc WELL, GREENSBURG. 


History: Construction of the Greensburg well was begun in 
1887 and completed in 1888. One of the largest hand-dug 
wells in the world, it is $32 feet in diameter and 109 feet deep. 
It supplied water to the Wichita & Western railroad, later 
incorporated into the Santa Fe system, until the line discon- 
tinued service in 1895, and to the city until 1932. 
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Location and description: On U. S. 54 in Greensburg. 


Status: In good repair, and operated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce as a tourist attraction. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


LABETTE COUNTY 


. Trapinc Post Sire, Osweco. 


History: In the early 1840’s John Mathews established a trading 
post on this site. 


Location and description: Corner Fourth and Union Sts. 
Status: Site only. 

Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 
BENDER Mounps. 


History: The mounds are named for the Bender family—William, 
his wife, son John and daughter Kate. Here the Benders 
perpetrated several murders. It has never been proved 
that the Benders were ever apprehended nor is it certain that 
they made a successful escape. 


Location and description: Small hills about 12 miles west of 
Parsons, off U. S. 160. 


Status: Site only. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


LANE COUNTY 


LEAVENWORTH COUNTY 


. Coverep Brice. 


History: This is the only covered bridge remaining in Kansas. 
Date of construction is uncertain, but the bridge probably 
was built in the 1860’s or 1870's. 


Location and description: Wood and steel bridge with wooden 
cover located near K-92 about two miles northeast of Spring- 
dale. 


Status: Maintained and preserved by the State Highway De- 
partment. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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2. Davi J. Brewer House, LEAVENWORTH. 


History: This house was once the home of David J. Brewer, the 
first Kansan to serve on the U. S. Supreme Court (1889-1910). 


Location and description: Two-story frame house at 400 Fifth 
Ave. 


Status: Privately owned and used as a residence. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


8. THomas Carney House, LEAVENWORTH. 


History: This was once the home of Thomas Carney, second gov- 
ernor of the state of Kansas, 1863-1865. 


Location and description: Large two-story brick house, now 
stuccoed, at 411 Walnut St. 


Status: Owned and used by the First Presbyterian church of 
Leavenworth. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


. Marx House, LEAVENWORTH. 


History: This was the home of Mark W. Delahay, pioneer Free- 
State newspaperman, politician, U. S$. Surveyor General for 
Kansas and Nebraska, and U. S. district judge. Delahay’s 
wife was a cousin of Abraham Lincoln. 


Location and description: Two-story brick house at 231 Third 
Ave. 


Status: Privately owned and used as a residence. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


. Frep Harvey House, LEAVENWORTH. 


History: This was the home of Fred Harvey, famed for his rail- 
road restaurant and dining car food service. 


Location and description: Large three-story stone house at 
624 Olive St. 


Status: Owned and used as offices by the Leavenworth board 
of education. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 
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6. Pianters’ LEAVENWORTH. 


8. 


History: This was once one of the most popular and elegant 
hostelries of the West. It was opened in 1856 and was orig- 
inally to serve only Proslavery patrons. In December, 1859, 
Abraham Lincoln made a campaign speech from the west 
steps of the hotel. 


Location and description: Four-story brick building with a 
large two-story porch on the south and east sides. The hotel 
is at the northeast corner of Shawnee and Main Sts. over- 
looking the Missouri river. 


Status: The hotel is now used as an apartment house and is de- 
teriorating rapidly. There is a plaque on the west wall of the 
building commemorating Lincoln’s visit. 


Recommendations: Preservation if economically possible. 


RussELL, Mayors, WappELL Orrices, LEAVENWORTH. 

History: Russell, Majors and Waddell was one of the most 
famous freighting firms in U. S. history. Its general offices 
were located in Leavenworth in the late 1850's and early 
1860’s. The marshalling yards and corrals of the company, 
located near the edge of the present city limits, represented 
an investment of about two million dollars and involved thou- 
sands of men, oxen and wagons. 


Location and description: The offices were located in the two- 
story brick building still standing at the northwest corner of 
Fourth and Delaware Sts. 


Status: The building is in use and in good repair. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH. 

History: This is the oldest military post west of the Missouri 
river. It was established in 1827 by Col. Henry Leavenworth 
and troops of the Third U. S. infantry. From that date to the 
present the post has been one of the most important installa- 
tions in the nation, serving as a vital military center for the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Indian Wars and two World 
Wars. Fort Leavenworth is the home of the army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff School, and most of the nation’s fore- 
most officers have been stationed at the post at some time 
during their careers. 
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Location and description: A 7,000-acre military reservation near 
the city of Leavenworth. 


Status: Active military installation. All historic buildings and 
sites on the reservation are being preserved, maintained and 
marked. A state historical marker has been placed at the 
main entrance to the post, on U. S. 73. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


. InprAn Raps. 


History: In 1864 Cheyenne Indians killed four buffalo hunters 
near present Lincoln, and in 1868 three women were cap- 
tured and later released, half-dead. In 1869 ten persons 
were killed and two women captured on the Saline river and 
on Spillman creek. 


Location and description: Several sites within the county, one 
a short distance south of K-18, two miles east of Lincoln, and 
another northwest of the same point. 


Status: There is a state historical marker on K-18, two miles 
east of Lincoln, and a monument to the victims of 1864 and 
1869 in the courthouse square in Lincoln. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


LINN COUNTY 


. BaTrLe or Mine CREEK. 


History: The battle of Mine Creek, October 25, 1864, in which 
about 25,000 troops were engaged, was the largest Civil War 
battle fought in Kansas. Confederate troops were led by 
Gen. Sterling Price and the Union forces were under Gen- 
erals Pleasonton, Blunt and Curtis. Price was retreating 
from Kansas City when he was engaged by the Union force, 
and although the Rebel army was not destroyed the defeat 
was decisive enough to end the threat of a Confederate inva- 
sion of Kansas. 


Location and description: Site only, south of Pleasanton, on 
U. S. 69. 
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Status: The site is on a privately owned farm. There is a state 
historical marker on U. S. 69, two miles south of Pleasanton. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Marais pes CyGNes MASSACRE. 


History: On May 19, 1858, a band of Proslavery Missourians 
captured 11 Free-State men and lined them up before a 
firing squad. Five were killed, five were wounded and one 
escaped. This slaughter, one of the most brutal incidents in 
the struggle over slavery in Kansas, inflamed the North. 


Location and description: Site only, about four miles northeast 
of Trading Post, off U. S. 69. 


Status: The site and an early building are preserved in a state 
memorial park. A monument to the victims is in the Trading 
Post cemetery. A state historical marker stands on U. S. 69 
at the north edge of Trading Post. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


LOGAN COUNTY 


. Forks oF THE SMoxky Hix River. 


History: Coaches and wagons on the Smoky Hill trail had to 
cross both forks of the Smoky Hill river west of Russell 
Springs. This was a favorite place for Indians to ambush 
travelers and freighters. 


Location and description: Site only, SEX, Sec. 11, T 13 S, R 36 
W, about nine miles south of Winona and five miles north- 
west of Russell Springs. 


Status: Site in pasture land. Remains of walls and cellar holes 
can still be seen. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. GERMAN FAMILY MASSACRE. 


History: At this point on the Smoky Hill trail four daughters 
of the Germans were captured by Cheyenne Indians in 
1874, and others of the family were killed. 


Location and description: Sk, Sec. 26, T13S, R34 W, near 
Russell Springs. 
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Status: Site is on privately owned land and trail marks are in 
evidence. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. HENSHAW’S STAGE STATION. 


History: This was a stage station on the Smoky Hill trail, the 
first stop east of Fort Wallace. 


Location and description: Site only, NW, Sec. 14, T13S, 
R 87 W, near McAllaster. 


Status: Cellar holes still visible. In pasture land. 


Recommendations: State historical marker for this, Russell 
Springs and Smoky Hill stage stations, should be located on 
U. S. 40. Possibly should be included on Wallace county 
Pond Creek Station marker. 


. MONUMENT STATION. 


History: This was a station on the Kansas (Union) Pacific rail- 
road just after construction was completed in Logan county. 
In a draw just west of the station site Wm. F. Cody and “Buf- 
falo Bill” Comstock had a buffalo hunting contest. 


Location and description: Site only, Sec. 15, T 11 S, R 34 W, two 
and one half miles west of Monument. 


Status: Site in pasture land. Cellar holes still visible. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. Sprincs STAGE STATION. 


History: This was a stage station on the Smoky Hill trail. It was 
noted for the large springs on the site. 


Location and description: Site only, S%, Sec. 22, T 13 S, R 35 
W, near Russell Springs. 


Status: Cellar holes near spring still visible. In pasture land. 


Recommendations: Should be included on state historical marker 
as noted under Henshaw’s Station. 


. SHERIDAN. 


History: Sheridan was a rip-roaring end-of-track town on the 
Kansas (Union) Pacific railroad for about 18 months, 1868- 
1870. It was for a time a large settlement which supplied 
Fort Wallace, and from which freighters started for the 
Southwest. 
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Location and description: Deserted townsite, Sec. 7, T 12 §S, 
R 36 W, near McAllaster. 


Status: The site is now in privately owned pasture land. Nothing 
remains of the town. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. Smoxy Stace 


History: Stage station on Smoky Hill trail. A battle with Indians 
took place here in 1866. 


Locaticn and description: Site only, S%, SEX, Sec. 32, T 13 §, 
R 83 W, 20 miles southwest of Oakley. 


Status: Cellar holes and circular trench still visible. In cul- 
tivated field, but the station site has not been plowed. 


Recommendations: Should be included on state historical marker 
as noted under Henshaw’s Station. 


LYON COUNTY 


. Hartrorp INstrruTeE Burpinc, HartForp. 


History: Construction of the building began in 1860 and first 
classes were held in 1862. The institute was to serve as a 
branch of Baker University, under the control of the Meth- 
odist church. Through the years the building has served also 
as a public school, church and pastor’s residence. 


Location and description: Two-story stone building located in 
the town of Hartford. 


Status: The building was renovated in the spring of 1957. The 
first floor is to be used for community activities. The second 
floor will house a museum. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Micxet Hovse. 


History: Built about 1856 by W. L. Mickel, who laid out the 
town of Waterloo in 1858, the Mickel House was a hotel for 
many years. It was on the Fort Leavenworth-Fort Sill gov- 
ernment trail and was a tavern and relay station for stages. 


Location and description: Two-story frame house built of native 


walnut, four miles southwest of Miller, 174% miles northeast 
of Emporia. 
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Status: House is privately owned. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


. ALLEN Wuire Home, Emporia. 


History: The house was built in the 1880's for Judge Almerin 
Gillett. It became the White home in 1900 and is known as 
“Red Rocks.” White, the editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
gained national fame for his writing and political activity. 


Location and description: Two-story house of Colorado sand- 
stone with Victorian-Gothic gables and dormer windows at 
927 Exchange St. 


Status: House is owned by W. L. White, son of W. A. White. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


McPHERSON COUNTY 


. Coronapo HEIcnHrts. 


History: The Spanish explorer Coronado is thought to have 
camped here while on his search for Quivira in 1541. 


Location and description: The “Heights” are the southernmost 
of a series of rugged buttes rising above the floor of the 
Smoky Hill valley, three miles northwest of Lindsborg. 


Status: A road leads to the top of the butte and a park and 
shelterhouse have been constructed there. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker on U. S. 81. 


. Kansas Inpian Treaty Sire (Dry Turkey Creek). 


History: In 1825 a treaty between the U. S. government and the 
Kansas Indians was signed here. For a consideration of $800 
in cash and merchandise the Kaws promised not to molest 
travelers on the Santa Fe trail. 


Location and description: Site only, about five miles southeast 
of McPherson on U. S. 81. 


Status: Site now in farm land. State historical marker on U. S. 
81. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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MARION COUNTY 


1. Lost SprRINcs. 


History: The spring was a watering place and campground on 
the Santa Fe trail. 


Location and description: Site only, about two and one half miles 
west of the village of Lost Springs, a short distance off U. S. 
77-56. 


Status: Privately owned farm land. Two historical markers have 
been erected by the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


MARSHALL COUNTY 


. ALCOvE SPRINGS. 


History: Alcove Springs was a famous landmark and camping 
place on the Oregon trail. The ill-fated Donner party 
stopped here in 1846 and “Grandma” Sarah Keyes, a mem- 
ber of that group, is buried near the springs. 


Location and description: Site only, about seven miles south 
of Marysville. Secs. 31, 32, R 7 E, T 3S. 


Status: The site is on privately owned farm land and the springs 
were not flowing during the summer of 1956. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 36. 


. INDEPENDENCE CROssING. 
History: Famous ford and ferry crossing of the Big Blue river 
on the Oregon trail. 


Location and description: Site only, on Big Blue river about five 
miles southwest of Marysville. 


Status: The crossing is mentioned on the state historical marker 
on U. S. 86, Marysville. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. LAGRANGE Post OFFICE. 


History: This cabin was built in 1857 by E. F. Jones, who was 
postmaster at LaGrange until his death in the 1880's. It was 
used as a residence until the early 1930's. 


Location and description: One-story log building with loft, just 
off K-99, eight miles south of Frankfort. 
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Status: The structure stands in the yard of a farm and is in a 
reasonably good state of preservation. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


MEADE COUNTY 


. Lone TREE MASSACRE. 


History: On August 24, 1874, a band of Cheyennes ambushed 
a six-man surveying party and killed them all after a running 
fight. The victims were buried temporarily near a solitary 
cottonwood five miles south of the state historical marker 
which stands on U. S. 54. 


Location and description: Site only, southwest of Meade, off U. S. 
54. 


Status: Site is on farm land. The story is adequately told on 
the historical marker near Meade. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


MIAMI COUNTY 


. CONGREGATIONAL CuurCcH, OSAWATOMIE. 


History: The building was begun in 1859, completed in 1860 
and dedicated in 1861. The congregation’s first pastor was 
the Rev. Samuel Adair, brother-in-law of the famous aboli- 
tionist John Brown. 

Location and description: Small stone structure located in the 
city of Osawatomie. 

Status: Now privately owned and used as a hay barn. There 
is a marker at the building. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Joun Brown MeMmorIAL Park, OsAWATOMIE. 


History: The battle of Osawatomie, which took place on August 
80, 1856, between Free-State forces of John Brown and Pro- 
slavery “Border Ruffians,” was one of the many incidents 
which occurred in the territorial struggles. The cabin, al- 
though it was owned by the Rev. Samuel Adair, served as 
a headquarters for John Brown during much of his Kansas 
stay. It originally stood about one and one half miles north- 
west of Osawatomie. 
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Location and description: A park of some 20 acres. It includes 
the site of the battle of Osawatomie and contains the cabin 
of Samuel Adair which was used by John Brown. 


Status: The park is administered by a local board and receives 
assistance from the state for its operation. The cabin is en- 
closed in a shelter and is well preserved. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


MITCHELL COUNTY 


1. Waconpa or Great Sprrir SPRINGS. 


History: An Indian legend tells of Waconda, a beautiful princess, 

who fell in love with a brave from another tribe. Prevented 

from marriage by a blood feud, the warrior embroiled the 

tribes in battle. During the fight he was hit by an arrow 

and fell into the spring. Waconda, grief-stricken, plunged 

after him. Believing her soul still lived in the spring, tribes 

carried their sick to drink the waters and be healed. Victories 

were celebrated and losses were mourned at the spring, and 
tokens were thrown into the spring for the Great Spirit. 


Location and description: A mineral pool, about 50 feet in diam- 
eter, set in a limestone basin, about three miles east of 
Cawker City, off U. S. 24. 


Status: The spring is on privately owned land and a health 
resort is located there. A state historical marker is on U. S. 
24 east of Cawker City. Waconda Springs will be inundated 
if and when the Glen Elder dam on the Solomon river is com- 
pleted. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
1. Darton Raw, 


History: On October 5, 1892, the last great gun battle in Kansas 
between outlaws of the Old West and the forces of law and 
order took place in downtown Coffeyville. In an attempted 
robbery of the First National Bank and the Condon Bank, 
Bob and Grat Dalton, Bill Powers and Dick Broadwell were 
killed and Emmett Dalton was wounded. Four Coffeyville 

citizens were also killed and three others wounded. 
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Location and description: In the Plaza area of Coffeyville. 


Status: A “Dalton Defenders” museum featuring relics of the* 
raid has been established in the Plaza. It is open to the 
public. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Crvm War BaAtTTLe. 


History: In May, 1863, a party of about 20 Confederates, nearly 
all officers, set out from Missouri to recruit troops in the West. 
Several miles east of the site they were challenged by loyal 
Osage Indians. In a running fight two Confederates were 
killed and the others were surrounded on a gravel bar in the 
Verdigris river. The Osages killed and cut the heads off all 
but two of the party. These, wounded, hid under the river 
bank and escaped. 


Location and description: Site only, on the Verdigris river, about 
three miles north and one mile east of Independence. 


Status: There is a state historical marker on U. S. 160 about one 
mile east of Independence. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Drum CREEK TREATY. 


History: In 1870 a treaty was signed between the U. S. govern- 
ment and the Osage Indians which authorized the removal 
of the Osages to what is now Oklahoma. 


Location and description: Site only, on Drum creek, four miles 
southeast of Independence. 


Status: The site is on private land. There is a state historical 
marker on U. S. 160 about one mile east of Independence. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


MORRIS COUNTY 


. Councm Oax, Counci Grove. 
History: Near this oak was signed the 1825 treaty with the Osage 
Indians which led to the establishment of the Santa Fe trail. 


Location and description: A large oak tree, two blocks east of 
the bridge, on Main St. (U. S. 56). 
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Status: The tree, which stands on private property, is marked. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


2. Custer Councit Grove. 
History: Gen. George A. Custer and the Seventh U. S. cavalry 
are reported to have camped under this tree in 1867. 


Location and description: A large elm tree five blocks south of 
Main St. on K-13. 
Status: The tree is on public right of way and is marked. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


8. Hays Tavern, Counci Grove. 
History: The tavern was built in 1857 by Seth Hays, a descendant 
of Daniel Boone. 


Location and description: Two-story frame building, one half 
block west of the bridge on Main St. (U. S. 56). 


Status: The building, privately owned and still operated as a 
restaurant, is marked. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


4. Kaw Metuopist Mission, Councit Grove. 

History: This building was completed in 1851 as a mission »ad 
school for Kansas Indian children, under the direction of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The Indian school was 
discontinued in 1854 but a school for white children was con- 
tinued in the building. 

Location and description: Two-story stone building on land- 
scaped grounds, on Mission St., three blocks north of U. S. 56. 


Status: The property is owned by the state and administered as 
a museum by the State Historical Society. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


5. Last CHaNnce Store, Councr Grove. 


History: Built in 1857, this store was the traveler’s last chance on 
the Santa Fe trail to secure provisions before reaching New 
Mexico. 


Location and description: A small one-story stone building, on 
West Main and Chautauqua Sts. (U. S. 56). 


Status: The building, which is privately owned, is marked. 
Recommendations: An excellent location for a local museum. 
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6. Post Orrice Oax, Councit Grove. 


History: A cache at the base of this tree served as a post office 
for travelers on the Santa Fe trail from 1825 to 1847. 


Location and description: A large oak tree, one block east of the 
bridge on Main St. (U. S. 56). 


Status: The tree, which stands on private property, is marked. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


. SPRINGS. 


History: One of the most famous watering places on the Santa 
Fe trail. 


Location and description: Site only, about two miles south on 
gravel road which intersects with U. S. 56 three miles west 
of Wilsey. 

Status: Site is now in privately owned pasture land. A historical 
marker has been erected by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Kansas InpIAN AGENCY BuILDING. 


History: Following a treaty signed in 1859 by the Kaw Indians 
and the federal government, the Kaw reservation was di- 
minished and the agency was moved a short distance south- 
east of Council Grove. Several substantial buildings were 
erected by the government, including an agency, stables, 
storehouses and schools. In addition, about 150 small stone 
residences were constructed for the Indians. These build- 
ings were in use until the tribe’s removal to Oklahoma in 1873. 


Location and description: The agency building is a two-story 
stone structure located near the mouth of Big John creek 
about four miles southeast of Council Grove. The few stone 
cabins which still remain are scattered over the surrounding 
area. 


Status: The agency building is on privately owned farm land 
and is in poor repair. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker on K-13. The build- 
ing might be restored and used in connection with a local 
park or recreation area. 
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MORTON COUNTY 


1. Port or Rocks. 


History: Point of Rocks was a famous landmark on the Santa Fe 
trail marking the crossing of the Cimarron. This is the west- 
ernmost landmark of significance on the trail in Kansas. 


Location and description: Natural landmark. A rocky bluff 
rising above the bed of the Cimarron river near Elkhart, two 
miles west of K-27. 


Status: The site is on grazing land owned by the U. S. govern- 
ment. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on K-27. 
NEMAHA COUNTY 


NEOSHO COUNTY 


1. Mission NeEosno, SHaw. 


History: The first Indian school and mission in present Kansas 
was established here in 1824 among the Great Osages who 
had migrated from Missouri about 1815. It was abandoned 
after five years. Near here on September 29, 1865, the 
Osages signed a treaty with the U. S. government agreeing 
to a reduction of their lands in Kansas. 


Location and description: Sites only, at and near the town of 
Shaw. 


Status: The story of the mission and of the treaty is told on the 
present state historical marker at Shaw, three and one half 
miles west of U. S. 59. The marker will be relocated on 
U. S. 59 after improvements to the highway are completed. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


2. Osace ic Mission, St. PAu. 

History: This mission was established in 1847 for the Osages 
on the Neosho and Verdigris rivers. A manual labor school 
for boys and a department for girls were conducted by 
Jesuit brothers and the Sisters of Loretto. In 1848 the first 
Catholic church in southern Kansas was built here. When 
the Osages moved to Indian territory in 1870 the school was 
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continued for white children. A town, Osage Mission, or- 
ganized in 1867, became St. Paul in 1895. 

Location and description: Site only, town of St. Paul. 


Status: The story of the mission is told on the present state 
historical marker on K-57 at the east edge of St. Paul. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


NESS COUNTY 


. GeorcGE WASHINGTON CARVER HOMESTEAD. 


History: George Washington Carver, famous Negro scientist 
and educator, in 1886 filed on the homestead which was his 
residence for a few years. 


Location and description: Farm site, SEX, Sec. 4, T 19 S, R 26 W, 
near Beeler. 


Status: The land is privately owned. The Ness County His- 
torical Society has erected a marker memorializing Carver's 
residence in the county. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


Stone House, Ness Crry. 


History: This building is said to be the oldest house in Ness 
City and perhaps in Ness county. 


Location and description: One-story native stone and brick build- 
ing on K-96, downtown Ness City. 


Status: The property is owned by the Ness County Historical 
Society and operated as a museum. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
NORTON COUNTY 


OSAGE COUNTY 


. BURLINGAME. 


History: Burlingame, originally named Council City, was 
founded in November, 1854, and was incorporated under 
its present name in 1858. It was an important stop on the 
Santa Fe trail, which followed the present main street, Santa 
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Fe Ave. The town takes its name from Anson Burlingame, 
member of congress from Massachusetts and later U. S. min- 
ister to China, a strong advocate of the Free-State cause who 
is best known today as the author of the Burlingame treaty 
with China. 

Location and description: The original townsite was located on 
Switzler creek at the Santa Fe trail crossing. 


Status: Incorporated as a third class city. 
Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 56. 


OSBORNE COUNTY 
= | OTTAWA COUNTY 


PAWNEE COUNTY 


1. Fort Larnep. 

History: Fort Larned was one of the most important posts on 
the Santa Fe trail and the Indian frontier, 1859-1878. It is 
described by the National Park Service as “an excellent sur- 
viving example of a frontier military post, undoubtedly the 
best preserved post along the old Santa Fe trail.” 


Location and description: Five stone buildings on the Frizell 
ranch, six miles west of Larned, off U. S. 156. 


Status: The buildings are still in use in ranching operations and 
are well preserved. There is a marker on the old parade 
ground and also a state historical marker on the highway. 
The Fort Larned Historical Society maintains a museum in 
one of the buildings. 


Recommendations: Fort Larned was one of three historic sites 
in Kansas which in 1956 were recommended by the National 
Park Service for further investigation and possible designa- 
tion as national monuments. If it could be arranged, such 

permanent designation and maintenance of the old fort by 

the Park Service would be highly desirable. 
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PHILLIPS COUNTY 


1. Camp Kirwan. 


History: Camp Kirwan was a temporary encampment for U. S. 
troops providing escort for a government survey party in 
northwest Kansas and southwest Nebraska during the sum- 
mer of 1865. Troops of the Twelfth Tennessee cavalry, sta- 
tioned at the camp, were under the command of Lt. Col. 
John S. Kirwan, for whom the post was named. 


Location and description: Site only, about one and one half miles 
southwest of Kirwin. 


Status: Site is now in the Kirwin Dam reservoir area and is inun- 


dated. There is a local marker in the city park of Kirwin. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY 


. InpiAN AGENCY St. Marys. 


History: The building was constructed in 1862 as part of the 
agency for the Pottawatomie Indians. 


Location and description: Small one-story stone building located 
in St. Marys. 


Status: On private land. Building is mentioned on state historical 
marker for St. Marys. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
PRATT COUNTY 
RAWLINS COUNTY 


RENO COUNTY 


l. Fist Satt WELL. 


History: Salt was discovered in South Hutchinson on September 
27, 1887, by Ben Blanchard who was drilling a deep well 
hoping to strike gas or oil. The finding of this fabulous 
“vein of pure salt” led to the development at Hutchinson 
of one of the state’s most important industries. 
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Location and description: Site only, in the South Hutchinson 
area. 


Status: A marker commemorating the discovery was placed on 
K-17, in South Hutchinson, by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in 1939. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


REPUBLIC COUNTY 


1. PrKe-PAWNEE VILLAGE. 


History: Said to be the site of the Pawnee Indian village where 
Zebulon Pike conferred with the Pawnees in 1806 and per- 
suaded them to raise the U. S. flag for the first time in 
present Kansas. 


Location and description: Site only, two miles southwest of 
town of Republic. 


Status: The site, owned by the state, has a monument, marker 
and fenced park plot. There is a historical marker on U. S. 36 
at Scandia. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


RICE COUNTY 


1. Coronapo-Qurivira SITE. 


History: In the summer of 1541 the Spanish explorer Coronado | 
visited present Kansas in search of the land of Quivira and 
its fabled riches. Quivira is believed to have been located 
in what is now the central part of the state. Father Juan de 
Padilla, a missionary with the Coronado expedition, was 
killed in 1542 by the Indians, reputedly the first Christian 
martyr in the present United States. 


Location and description: Coronado’s exact route cannot be 
traced today, but the presumption is that he reached central 
Kansas. The site of what is believed to be a large Quiviran 
Indian village is located in Sec. 2, T 20 S, R 9 W, four miles 
west of Lyons. A large cross has been erected near this 
site in memory of Father Padilla. Other Padilla monuments 
stand in the city park at Herington and near Council Grove. 
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Status: State historical markers are located on U. S. 56 west of 
Lyons, and on U. S. 56-77 near Herington. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


RILEY COUNTY 


. Fmst Caprrox, Fort 


History: This building was erected in 1855 at the now extinct 
town of Pawnee. The first territorial legislature used it as 
a meeting place July 2-6, 1855, before adjourning to the 
Shawnee Methodist Mission. 


Location and description: Two-story stone building located on 
the Fort Riley military reservation, on K-18. 


Status: The building is owned by the state and is operated as 
a museum by the State Historical Society. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Fort Rmey. 


History: Established as a frontier military post in 1853, Fort 
Riley has remained active since that time. It was the home of 
the U. S. army cavalry school and for some time was the 
headquarters of the famed Seventh U. S. cavalry. Many of 
the nation’s noted military leaders from the 1850's to the 
present have served at the post. 


Location and description: Military reservation, 53,000 acres. 


Status: Active military installation. A state historical marker 
is located on the post, on K-18. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Davin A. House, MANHATTAN. 


History: The house was built by Butterfield between July 18, 
1857, and July 8, 1858. Butterfield became famous as the 
operator of the Butterfield Overland Dispatch which ran 
stages along the Smoky Hill trail to Denver. This is said 
to be the oldest house still standing in Manhattan. 

Location and description: Stone building, 307 Osage St. 

Status: Privately owned. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 
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4. Damon Runyon BirTHPLACE, MANHATTAN. 


History: Damon Runyon, author and journalist, was born here 
on October 3, 1880. 


Location and description: Two-story frame house, 400 Osage St. 


Status: The house is privately owned and used as a residence. 
On the corner of the lot is a marker stating that the house 
was Runyon’s birthplace. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Isaac GoopNow House, MANHATTAN. 


History: This house was built for Isaac T. Goodnow, pioneer 
settler, in 1859. Goodnow was one of the founders of Blue- 
mont College, which later became Kansas State College, 
and was state superintendent of public instruction, 1863- 
1867. He was also land commissioner of the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas railroad. 


Location and description: Two-story stone house on Claflin Road. 
Status: The house is privately owned and is well preserved. 


Recommendations: Possibly should be a state-owned museum. 
ROOKS COUNTY 
RUSH COUNTY 


RUSSELL COUNTY 


. Carrie Oswap No. 1 Om WELL. 


History: Carrie Oswald No. 1 was the discovery well of the 
Fairport pool, one of the largest and most famous in Kansas. 


Location and description: Site only, 16% miles northwest of Rus- 
sell, near Fairport. 


Status: There is a monument at the site. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Fork Inpran Rap. 


History: In May, 1869, a section gang working on the Kansas 
Pacific (now Union Pacific) railroad was attacked by Plains 
Indians. The workers fled on a handcar and carried on a 
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running fight with the Indians. Two men were killed and 
four were wounded. This was a typical incident in the 
struggle of the Indians to prevent the railroads from build- 
ing through their lands. 


Location and description: Site only, near Russell, off U. S. 40. 


Status: A state historical marker is now being made (August, 
1957) and will be erected in the near future. A monument 
also stands in the city cemetery, a memorial to the railroad 
workers who died. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


SALINE COUNTY 


. BrooxvitLe Horer, BROOKVILLE. 


History: This hotel was built in 1870 and is said to be the oldest 
hotel in Kansas operating in its original location without a 
change of service. It was a cafe and hostelry during the cattle 
trail days and its register contains famous names of the Old 
West. 


Location and description: Two-story frame building, one block 
off U. S. 40. (The caption for the photograph of the hotel, 
on page 13 of the picture section accompanying this article, 
incorrectly reports the location as Salina. ) 

Status: Owned and operated privately; well preserved. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. InpIAN Buriat Prr. 


History: One of the most notable archaeological discoveries in 
the United States, the pit was opened in 1936. It contains 
more than 140 skeletal remains of prehistoric Indians. 


Location and description: Prehistoric Indian burial pit covered 
by a permanent structure. Four miles east of Salina on 
U. S. 40. 


Status: Now in private hands and open to the public with an 
admission charge. There is a state historical marker on 
U. S. 40. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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SCOTT COUNTY 


1. Batre Canyon. 


History: Here was fought the last battle between Indians and 
U. S. troops in Kansas, September 27, 1878. Dull Knife’s 
band of Cheyenne Indians who were fleeing to the north 
from Indian territory engaged in a skirmish with a detach- 
ment of troops from Fort Dodge. Lt. Col. William Lewis, 
commanding the troops, was killed. The canyon was a 
natural place for the Indians to make a stand. The women 
and children were hidden in a cave at the closed end of 
the ravine. 


Location and description: Natural box canyon and cave approxi- 
mately one and one half miles off gravel road to the Scott 
County State Park. 


Status: The site is on land privately owned and has undergone 
little alteration through the years. Rifle pits of the Cheyennes 
are still in evidence, ringed with stones, and the cave where 
the women and children were hidden is still there although 
it is partially filled with water. This site is in broken 
country which possesses a great deal of natural beauty, but 
the pasture road leading to it makes access difficult. 


Recommendations: Should be improved and a state historical 
marker erected. 


Ex QuaRTELEJO. 

History: On this site, in the 17th century, stood an Indian 
pueblo. It is believed that Indians of the Southwest migrated 
to the site to escape Spanish oppression and the pueblo 
became a meeting place for traders in the early 18th century. 


Location and description: Site area is located in Scott County 
State Park, a short distance off a main park road. 


Status: The site was excavated several years ago and then al- 
lowed to drift full again. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution have erected a monument at the site and there is 
a state historical marker north of Scott City. There is local 
interest in re-excavation. 


Recommendations: Should be re-excavated, rebuilt if possible, 
and maintained locally or by the state as a historic site. 
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3. STEELE House. 


History: In this house was the first post office in Scott county. 
The H. L. Steele family pioneered in the county and owned 
the land where the state park is now located. 


Location and description: Stone building in Scott County State 
Park, on main park road. Stone barn stands across the road. 


Status: The house is under the supervision of the Kansas For- 
estry, Fish & Game Commission and there is a collection of 
museum items in the house. It is difficult to gain admission 
although it is intended to be open to the public. The property 
is also being allowed to fall into a state of disrepair. 


Recommendations: Better care by Forestry, Fish & Game Com- 
mission and perhaps county historical society operation of 
the museum. 


SEDGWICK COUNTY 


. Inpian Treaty SITE. 


History: In 1865 several tribes of Plains Indians camped on the 
Little Arkansas river to confer with representatives of the 
federal government. The whites wanted peace, unmolested 
traffic on the Santa Fe trail and the limitation of Indian terri- 
tory. The Indians asked for unrestricted hunting grounds 
and reparation for the Chivington massacre of Black Kettle’s 
Cheyenne band on Sand creek, in Colorado. The treaties 
made here gave the Indians reservations south of the Arkan- 
sas and excluded them north to the Platte. 


Location and description: Site only, and that not specific, on the 
Little Arkansas north of Wichita. 


Status: There is a state historical marker on U.S. 81, four miles 
north of Wichita, which tells the story of the treaties. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Cowrown WIcHITA. 


History: This is a project for the re-creation of part of the old 
cowtown of Wichita, 1869-1876. Several original buildings 
have been moved to the new site and restored, among them 
the Munger house, the first cabin to be erected in present 
Wichita; and the original Presbyterian church and parsonage. 
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Location and description: Twenty-three acres in the Riverside 
section of Wichita, north of U. S. 54. 


Status: Cowtown Wichita is being re-created under the direction 
of a local corporation, assisted by the city. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
SEWARD COUNTY 


SHAWNEE COUNTY 


1. ArtTHuR Capper House, Topeka. 

History: Built in 1912, this house was the personal residence of 
Arthur Capper. It was also his official residence during the 
two terms he served the state as governor, 1915-1919, and 
was used for the same purpose, 1919-1923, by Gov. Henry J. 
Allen. 

Location and description: Two-story limestone and concrete 
house built in the style of an Italian villa, 1085 Topeka Ave. 

Status: Privately owned. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


2. Cartes Curtis House, Topeka. 


History: This home was once the property of Charles Curtis, 
who served in the U. S. house of representatives and senate 
from Kansas. He was vice-president of the U. S., 1929-1933. 


Location and description: Three-story red brick house built in 
an ornate Victorian style, 1101 Topeka Ave. 


Status: The property is now privately owned and used as an 
office building by an insurance firm. There is a plaque on 
the building. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


8. Executive MANSION, TOPEKA. 


History: The mansion was built in 1887 at a cost of $60,000 by 
Erastus Bennett. It was purchased by the state in 1901 as an 
official residence for the state’s chief executive, and all gov- 


ernors since that time, with the exception of Capper and 
Allen, have lived there. 
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Location and description: Three-story brick home, located at 
801 Buchanan. 


Status: Still the governor’s official residence. 
Recommendations: When the new Executive Mansion is occu- 
pied, this building, complete with furniture, should be op- 


erated as a museum, if feasible, or if sold by the state, it 
should be marked by a historical plaque or sign. 


Rice Hai, 


History: Built in 1872 and occupied in 1874, this building has 
been used by Washburn University as a dormitory, for class- 
rooms, and as a dining hall. It is the oldest building on the 
campus. The school was founded in 1865. 


Location and description: Three-story limestone building on 
the Washburn University campus. 


Status: The building currently houses classrooms, offices and 
laboratories. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


. Stone Howse. 


History: This house is reputed to be one of the oldest, perhaps 
the oldest, in the county. Estimates of the date of its con- 
struction range from the 1830's through the 1850's. No defi- 
nite date of construction has been arrived at but it is safe 
to assume that it was as early as the 1850's. 


Location and description: Two-story limestone structure east 
of Silver Lake on U. S. 24. 


Status: The house is now a private residence and well preserved. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. PoTrAWATOMIE Baptist MISSION. 


History: This was one of the buildings of the Baptist Mission to 
the Pottawatomies, built in 1849 near an important Oregon 
trail crossing of the Kansas river. The mission school, estab- 
lished in 1848, existed here until 1859 and was a thriving 
institution. The mission was also a stopping place for 
travelers on the trail to Fort Riley and it was here that Gov. 
John Geary issued the first official Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion in 1856. 
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1. 


Location and description: Two-story limestone structure about 
three miles west of Topeka, just north of U. S. 40—K-10. 


Status: The walls of the mission building have been incorporated 
into a barn. Barn doors and a modern roof have been added 
but basically the building has not been greatly altered. 


Recommendations: Should be acquired by the state and oper- 
ated by the State Historical Society as an annex to its down- 
town museum, because of its historic importance, and the 


availability of an abundance of parking area on a well- 
traveled highway. 


SHERIDAN COUNTY 


CotoneL SuMNER’s CHEYENNE CAMPAIGN. 

History: During the summer of 1857 Col. E. V. Sumner, com- 
mander at Fort Leavenworth, was engaged in a campaign 
against the Cheyenne Indians in Kansas and Nebraska. To- 
ward the end of July Sumner’s force engaged a large body of 
Indians in the Solomon river valley. A running fight ensued 
in which the Indians were routed. Two soldiers were killed 
and nine wounded, including Lt. J. E. B. Stuart, who later 
became famous as a Confederate general. 


Location and description: General area of the Solomon valley, 
east of Hoxie. 


Status: Private farm land. 


Recommendations: This incident was selected in 1941 by a gov- 
ernor’s committee on historic sites as worthy of recognition, 
and a text for a marker was prepared by the State Historical 
Society. A state historical marker should be erected on U. S. 
24 east of Hoxie. 


SHERMAN COUNTY 


Kipper MASSACRE. 


History: In June, 1867, Lt. Lyman S. Kidder, with ten men from 
the Second U. S. cavalry, then stationed in northeastern Colo- 
rado, and an Indian scout, were killed by a hunting party of 
Cheyenne and Sioux Indians near Beaver creek in present 
Sherman county. Kidder and his men were in search of 
Gen. Geo. A. Custer, to whom they were to deliver dispatches. 
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Location and description: Site only, about 23 miles northeast of 
Goodland, near the Cheyenne county line. —~ 

Status: Privately owned land. 

Recommendations: Local historical marker on U. S. 24. 


SMITH COUNTY 


. HoME ON THE RANGE CABIN. 


History: This cabin was once the home of Dr. Brewster Higley, 
pioneer Kansas physician, who wrote the words to “Home on 
the Range” in the early 1870's. 


Location and description: One-room log cabin, in Sec. 7, T 2 S, 
R 14 W, on Beaver creek, about 17 miles northwest of Smith 
Center, off K-8. 


Status: On privately owned farm land. The cabin was restored 
and dedicated as a historical memorial to Higley in 1954 
and is open daily. The site is indicated by directional mark- 
ers on U. S. 36. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
STAFFORD COUNTY 
STANTON COUNTY 
STEVENS COUNTY 


SUMNER COUNTY 


1, CHIsHOLM TRAIL. 


History: The original Chisholm trail, as followed by Jesse Chis- 
holm about 1865, ran from Wichita 220 miles south into 
Indian territory. Later the trail was extended north to Abilene 
and became famous as the route of many cattle drives from 
Texas. 


Location and description: The trail crossed the Kansas-Okla- 
homa border near Caldwell, Sumner county. Traces may 
still be seen in some localities. 
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Status: A state historical marker has been erected on U. S. 81, 
’ . a mile south of Caldwell, and a local marker is in a roadside 
: | park on U. S. 160, about six miles west of Wellington. 
Another local marker is located on a county road one mile 

east of Clearwater, Sedgwick county. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


2. Farmsanxs House, CALDWELL. 


History: This building housed a tavern on the Chisholm trail 
in the late 1860's and 1870's. 


Location and description: One-story stone building, off U. S. 81. 


Status: The building is privately owned. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker or plaque. 


THOMAS COUNTY 


TREGO COUNTY 


1. CastLe Rock Creek Stace STATION. 
History: This was a stage station established in 1865 on the 
Smoky Hill trail. 


Location and description: SW, Sec. 31, T 13 S, R 25 W, one 
mile east of Castle Rock, south of Collyer. 


Status: A farm building now stands on the main station site 
and very little evidence of the station can be found. 


Recommendations: This site and Downer’s Station should be 
included in Gove county state historical marker. 


2. Downer’s STATION. 
History: This was established in 1865 as a stage station on the 
Smoky Hill trail, and was a temporary military outpost. 


Location and description: Site only, NW4, Sec. 3, T 14 S, R 24 W, 
south of WaKeeney, off U. S. 40. 


Status: The site is on privately owned pasture land. Cellar 
holes and ruins of stone wall are still in evidence. 


Recommendations: See Castle Rock Creek Stage Station. 
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WABAUNSEE COUNTY 


1. BeecHer Brsce AND RirLeE Cuurcu, WABAUNSEE. 


History: This church was organized in 1857 by settlers from 
New England and the building was dedicated in 1862. The 
church, Congregationalist, takes its name from the “Beecher 
Bibles’—in reality Sharps carbines—which were furnished 
Free-State settlers who came to Kansas to combat Proslavery 
sympathizers. The famous abolitionist preacher, Henry Ward 
Beecher, collected money for the arms and they were shipped 
to Kansas territory in boxes labeled “Bibles.” 


Location and description: Stone building located in the town of 
Wabaunsee, off K-29. 


Status: The building is well preserved and is still in use as a 
Congregational church. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on K-99 near junction 
with K-29. Immediately southeast of this junction and over- 
looking a beautiful valley is Mount Mitchell, a state property 
which could be made a park and scenic drive. 


WALLACE COUNTY 


. Fort WALLACE AND CEMETERY. 


History: Camp Pond Creek, established in 1865, was renamed 
Fort Wallace in 1866. It was an active army post until 1882, 
and for some years was one of the largest and most important 
on the Indian frontier. 


Location and description: Fort site about two miles southeast of 
Wallace. Cemetery plot is across the road from the fort site. 


Status: The site is on privately owned land. No buildings re- 
main but foundations, cellars and other surface indications of 
the post are evident. The cemetery contains a monument 
to military dead. These bodies were later removed to Fort 
Leavenworth. The remaining graves are not of military per- 
sonnel. A state historical marker is located on U. S. 40 at 
Wallace. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 
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2. Ponp Creek STATION. 


History: This was a station on the Smoky Hill trail and was a 
temporary military post in 1865 and 1866. It was also the 
first county seat. 


Location and description: Site only, one mile west of Wallace, 
south side of U. S. 40. 


Status: The site is on privately owned farm land. Cellar holes 
and remains of dirt fortifications are still visible. The stage 
tender’s building and coach house which stood on this site 
is still intact and is now located on the Madigan ranch, ten 
miles north and four west of Wallace. Bullet holes may still 
be seen in the siding, evidence of the times when the station 
was under Indian attack. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 40 near junc- 
tion with K-27, possibly also to include Logan county stage 
station sites, 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


. HoLLeNBEeRG RancH Pony Express STATION. 


History: This is said to be the only original unaltered Pony Ex- 
press station still standing. It was built originally as a ranch 
house in 1857 and was used as a station on the short-lived but 
famous Pony Express route of 1860-1861. 


Location and description: A one-story frame structure located 
about one mile northeast of Hanover off K-15E. 


Status: The building is owned by the state and contains a small 
pioneer museum. There is a state historical marker on U. S. 
36 near the junction with K-15E. 


Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Stace Station, HappAaM. 


History: This house is said to have been built in the latter 1850's 
for use as a stage hotel. 


Location and description: Three-story stone house near the edge 
of Haddam. 


Status: Occupied as a residence. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 
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WICHITA COUNTY 


WILSON COUNTY 


1. ComMerctaL Or WELL, NEODESHA. 


History: The first oil well to produce in commercial quantities 
was drilled in Neodesha in 1892, in what became known as 
the Mid-Continent field. 


Location and description: Site only, west edge of the city on U. S. 
75. 


Status: There is a marker on U. S. 75 which identifies the site. 
Recommendations: Status quo. 


. Fort BELMONT. 


History: Fort Belmont was a military post and stagecoach sta- 
tion in the early 1860’s. Hapo, a chief of the Osage Indians, 
is reported to be buried near here. 


Location and description: Site only, two miles west of Buffalo, 
off U. S. 75. 


Status: On privately owned land. 
Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


WOODSON COUNTY 


WYANDOTTE COUNTY 


. Four Houses Trapinc Post, BONNER SPRINGS. 


History: This trading post was established by Francis and 
Cyprian Choteau in 1820. The four buildings were built of 
logs and faced on a square. The post was active as late 
as 1826. 


Location and description: Site only, within the present city 
limits of Bonner Springs. 


Status: On privately owned land. 


Recommendations: A state historical marker might be erected 
on K-32 at Bonner Springs. 
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Huron Cemetery, Kansas Ciry. 


History: This is the Wyandot National Cemetery in which 
Wyandot Indians were buried beginning in 1844. 


Location and description: Two-acre plot on Minnesota Ave., 
between Sixth and Seventh Sts., in downtown Kansas City, 
Kan. 


Status: Sale of the property by the Wyandot tribe was author- 
ized by congress in 1956. 


Recommendations: It should continue to be preserved as a his- 
toric Indian cemetery. 


. Qurparo, Kansas Crry. 

History: Quindaro was a town laid out in 1856 by a group that 
included Charles Robinson, Kansas’ first state governor. The 
town thrived for a time but declined after the Civil War and 
eventually became a part of Kansas City. 


Location and description: The site of Quindaro is bounded on 
the north by the Missouri river; on the east by Twelfth St.; 
on the south by Parallel Ave.; on the west by North Forty- 
second St. 


Status: Foundations of some business buildings can still be traced 
and an old spring house and a few stone walls still stand. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. Mme Howse, Kansas Crry. 

History: This building was erected in 1860 and served as a 
tavern on the Wyandotte-Leavenworth road. 

Location and description: Two-story log structure, now covered 
with asbestos siding, located at 4960 Leavenworth Road. This 
is a part of the original building. 

Status: The building is privately owned and is used as a resi- 
dence. 


Recommendations: Local historical marker. 


. Moses GrinTER House, MuNCIE. 

History: This house was built by Moses Grinter, operator of the 
first ferry on the Kansas river and pioneer Indian trader. He 
lived in a cabin near the ferry site from 1831 until 1857, 
when the present house was constructed. 
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Location and description: Two-story brick structure at 1420 
South Seventy-eighth St., Muncie (on K-32). 


Status: The building is privately owned and operated as a 
restaurant. It is well preserved. 


Recommendations: State historical marker on U. S. 40. 


. Cyprian CHoutreau Trapinc Post. 


History: Cyprian Chouteau established this post in 1827 and it 
continued in operation until the mid-1850’s. It was here 
that John C. Fremont completed preparations for his explor- 
ing trip to the Rocky Mountains in 1842. 

Location and description: Site only, Sec. 11, T 11 S, R 24 E, 
north of present Turner. 


Status: On privately owned land. 
Recommendations: Include on state historical marker for Four 
Houses, if one is erected. 


. Devaware Baptist Mission (First). 


History: This mission was established in 1832 as a school for 
Delaware Indian children. It declined in the early 1840's 
and by 1848 was permanently abandoned. 


Location and description: Site only, SW%, NEX, Sec. 26, T 11 S, 
R 23 E, near present Edwardsville. 


Status: On privately owned land. 


Recommendations: Possibly a state historical marker for all 
Delaware missions could be erected on U. S. 40 near junction 


with K-107. 


. DeLaware Baptist Mission (SECOND). 

History: This mission was established in 1848 by John G. Pratt 
as a revival of the earlier mission. It became a sizeable insti- 
tution and included both a church and school. Pratt con- 
tinued to work among the Delawares until their removal to 
Indian territory in 1867-1868, and made his home at the 
location until his death in 1900. 


Location and description: Site only, NW, Sec. 10, T 11 S, 
R 23 E. 


Status: On privately owned land. 
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to that of other early Kansas newspapers, was extremely outspoken 
and biased. Such a policv appealed to the fiery Ohioan and he 
later (1859) carried it on in his own newspapers at Cottonwood 
Falls and Council Grove. 

In November, 1855, a Free-Stater, Charles W. Dow, was killed 
by Franklin N. Coleman, Proslaveryite, near Hickory Point in 
Douglas county. A Free-State group he!d a meeting on November 
22 at the scene of the murder and that night Samuel Jones, sheriff 
of Douglas county, arrested Jacob Branson, with whom Dow had 
lived, for taking part in the assembly. The sheriff and his posse 
started for Lecompton with their prisoner but before they reached 
their destination they were met by an armed band of Free-State 
men which included Sam Wood. Jones lost his prisoner to the 
opposition and the incident led to what has been known as the 
Wakarusa War. 

Wood's part in the Branson rescue and similar incidents made 
him one of the territory’s most unpopular citizens in the eyes of 
Proslavery partisans. Such notoriety did not bother Wood. In 
fact, he thrived on it and did all that he could to increase his un- 
popularity by encouraging Free-State settlers to come to Kansas. 
This he accomplished by returning on several occasions to the East 
where he spoke to potential settlers and by writing letters to Eastern 
newspapers. 

The four letters that follow were selected from newspapers in 
the files of the Kansas State Historical Society and were all written 
by Wood during the first year of his residence in Kansas. They 
are excellent examples of the fervid Free-State messages that went 
to the East during the early territorial years and vividly express 
Wood’s opinions of the Kansas political situation and also give some 
idea of what life was like on the Trans-Missouri frontier of the 
1850's. 

II. THe Lerrers 
WEstport, JACKSON Co., Mo., 
June 28, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: I have left my Ohio home and friends, and have come 
here, for the purpose of selecting myself and family a future home 
in this, the fairest portion of God’s earth. A struggle is before us. 
It looks as though the inhabitants of this county think that they can 
people, or dictate who shall people, the whole Kansas Territory. 
They in the start flocked into the Territory by hundreds. Men 
would take perhaps a dozen claims, stick their stake, mark their 
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names, get up a little meeting, resolve to protect each other and 
each other’s claims. They also resolved, at all hazards, that Kansas 
belonged to, and should be settled exclusively by, slaveholders. 
After this, nine out of every ten return to their Missouri homes, 
supposing that they have fixed, beyond the possibility of repeal, 
the institutions of Kansas for all time to come. Meetings are held 
in Missouri, where lynching is publicly recommended, as the last 
resort, to drive those “white-livered Abolitionists” out of Kansas 
into Nebraska, which they condescendingly say is “set apart for 
us.” A few Northern men already have been driven from the Terri- 
tory; others frightened away. A few slaveholders already have 
moved in with their slaves. 

The Methodist missionaries sent here for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing and Christianizing the poor Indian, have their slaves to do 
the drudgery of the missions; thus, while they are enlightening and 
Christianizing one class of heathens, as an auxiliary in the good 
cause, they are grinding down and blotting out the very souls of 
other heathens. Indeed, it is a question whether they Christianize 
or heathenize the most. Of course, the influence of these large 
mission establishments is against us.’ 

At Fort Leavenworth, the United States officers are degrading 
themselves and their calling, by going with the South, and hooting 
at Northern men, and even justifying lynching of them, for no other 
cause than that they are Northern men! A dark picture, truly; but 
think not that it has no bright side; Northern men have been found 
who could not be scared; settlements have been commenced, slave- 
holders have become frightened, already, we hear—“they will not 
trust their slaves there!” I have just made a trip over into the 
Territory, found on the Indian reserve scores of families from Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, and other States, and still they come. 

Next week we are to have a general meeting up on Kansas river, 
where hundreds of freemen will be rallied; a fiat will then go forth 
that will sound the death knell to Slavery, in Kansas, at least.? All 
we ask is, for Northern men, and Southern men, tired of Slavery, 
who design emigrating here, to come now! Now is the time they 
can suit themselves with homes; and, above all, now, or soon, this 
Slavery question must be met, and settled. During our trip over 
into the Territory, we saw the Baptist missionary—a pure and warm 


1. Wood was referring to the Shawnee Methodist Mission of which Thomas Johnson 
was superintendent. The mission, located in present Fairway, Johnson county, was under 
the direction of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and did have Negro slaves. 

; hei ~*~ Xow can be found establishing the fact that such a meeting was held early 
in 
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Anti-Slavery man. We also took dinner at the Friends or Quaker 
mission; found the superintendent, Friend Fayer, sick, but were 
kindly received by his family, and Richard Mendenhall, their 
teacher, and his amiable wife—all strong Anti-Slavery people, to 
whom we are indebted, not only for their kindness to us, but for 
much valuable information. Say to freemen, “Come on, secure a 
home, and assist in this great struggle between Slavery and Free- 
dom!” 

Our nearest post office at present is Westport, Jackson county, 
Missouri. 

Yours, truly, 
SAMUEL N. Woop 


Westport, Jackson Co., Mo., 
July 12, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Presuming that you, as well as your numerous readers, would 
read with pleasure a line from this far-off Territory, I seat myself 
for the purpose of keeping you posted on Kansas matters. Since 
writing to you last, I have spent about ten days in the Territory, 
have been over much of the country south of Kansas river, and 
must say that I have viewed, to my mind, some of the best as well 
as most beautiful places in the world. Prairies could not be richer, 
nor scarcely better watered; it is true, in places, timber may be 
scarce, yet limestone exists in abundance, enough to fence in the 
whole country. Stone-coal, I am satisfied, exists in abundance. 
The want of timber will be but trifling, even where it does not exist. 

Emigrants are pouring in from all parts of the country, a great 
majority of whom are non-slaveholders; yet great ignorance pre- 
vails among them on the Slavery question. Slaveholders finding, 
with all their threats and bullying, that Northern men could not be 
scared or kept out of the Territory, are now trying to control the 
public sentiment, and contend that we have no right to exclude 
slave property from the Territory, and that it stands in precisely 
the same relation as other property. By this means, they are gain- 
ing a foothold here, which, I fear, it will be hard to rout them from. 

Would some one, who is capable, write a small tract showing 
the true relation between master and slave, asserting that Slavery 


8. Wood probably was referring to Francis Barker, superintendent of the Shawnee 
Baptist Mission school. This mission, located in present Johnson county, was established 
in 1831 and was in its final year of operation when Wood visited it. 

_ 4. “Friend Fayer” was Davis W. Thayer, superintendent of the Shawnee Friends 
Mission which was also located in present Johnson county. Richard Mendenhall, mentioned 
—e = an outspoken foe of slavery and wrote many letters to the East upholding the 

ree-State cause. 


5. Washington (D. C.) National Era, July 20, 1854. 
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is a local institution, sustained only by positive law, and is without 
foundation in common or natural law, consequently cannot exist in 
Kansas without positive enactment, and the danger of letting it get 
a foothold; and then write another, giving a general comparison 
of the slave and free States, together with the expense Slavery is to 
the Government—let these two tracts be circulated over the Terri- 
tory, and to my mind the work is done. Will not some of our Anti- 
Slavery-extension friends in the States take hold of this matter, and 
furnish us something on this subject at once, whilst the public mind 
is famishing for food upon this subject? 

It is really a question which here takes precedence of all others, 
and will our friends in the States but furnish us the matter, we will 
distribute it broadcast over the whole Territory, and wake up a 
feeling that will die only with Slavery itself. 

To members of Congress I would say, all the matter you can 
possibly send me, calculated to throw light on Slavery, shall be 
faithfully distributed among the Kansas settlers. 

To emigrants from the North I would say, after you get into the 
slave States, believe nothing you may hear about Kansas. Every 
misrepresentation imaginable will be told, to discourage you from 
coming here; and even after you arrive, find Anti-Slavery men, as 


you will learn nothing of the Territory by inquiry. 
Yours for the right, S. N. Woon.® 


Kansas, Wednesday, Aug. 2, 1854. 

Yours of July 14 is just received by the hand of a friend. I am 
fifty-five miles from the Post-Office, in what I deem a first-rate 
country—timber, perhaps, a little scarce. But I have not time, now, 
to describe the country. Some will get sick and go home, yet 
hundreds of first rate families are staying. Log cabins are going up 
in every direction. If your wife and daughter could consent to live 
for a time in a cabin sixteen feet square, and do without a thou- 
sand luxuries and many necessities which you enjoy in New-York, 
you could live very well. Furniture of all kinds here is very high. 
Did I live even in New-York, I would ship all necessary articles of 
household goods, but no unnecessary ones. Provisions I do not 
think are high. Corn Meal 40 cents; Oats 30 cents; Wheat $1 per 
bushel; Flour $3.50 per 100 Ibs.; Bacon about 6% to 814.7 Goods 
are some higher—I speak of the Westport market. 

Now, after answering many questions you have not asked, I will 
just say that I believe a newspaper establishment here, right where 


6. Ibid., July 27, 1854. 
7. This is a cent per pound price on bacon. 
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we are, would be a paying concern. I know of no way for a printer 
to get employment now but to establish an office himself. You, of 
course, would know the expense of one best. I suppose $500 would 
fit up an office for this country. I have to-day talked with a number 
of settlers, and all say “Bring along a Press,” yet you could not 
look for pecuniary help here now. It is poor, hardworking men 
we have here now. 

The fare from New-York to Cincinnati, I believe, is $16; from 
Cincinnati by steamboat to St. Louis, $9; from St. Louis to Kansas * 
the best landing and most convenient place varies. I paid $10, $16, 
$9—$35; wife $35—$70 from New-York. Goods from New-York 
I think would average $2.50 per 100 lbs.; or perhaps you could come 
quicker from New-York by Chicago. The fare from Chicago I 
suppose to be about the same as to Cincinnati; from Chicago to 
Alton, IIll., or Rock Island about $5; from Alton or Rock Island to 
St. Louis, about $9. There is also a railroad building from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to St. Louis. If it was finished it would be the best 
way to come from New-York via Cleveland through Ohio to Indian- 
apolis, thence to St. Louis. You might ascertain whether the road 
is finished. My figures via Chicago are mere guess-work. 

At Kansas you are sixty miles from us, and about eight miles 
from the Quaker Mission among the Shawnee Indians, which is on 
the road. If you come, write to me; I will try to meet you at the 
Mission, or arrange with them to bring you here. Of course you 
can share our cabin until better provided for. You say you are an 
“Abolitionist.”. Does that mean a Garrisonian, a Gerrit Smithite, 
or what?® As to myself, I am an Anti-Slavery man, and could now 
take by the hand an “Abolitionist” of any kind. Any other queries 
I will with great pleasure try to answer. Send me a number or two 
of THe Trisune; I used to read it in Ohio. I believe it is conserva- 
tive, seeking popularity. But enough. 

Yours for Freedom the world over, Sam’L A. Woop.!” 

P.S. Kansas will be free! Thirty Massachusetts men arrived 
yesterday." 


8. Present Kansas City, Mo. 


9. William Lloyd Garrison, publisher of the Boston Liberator, and Gerrit Smith, New 
York philanthropist, were both active in the movement against slavery. However, the two 
were opposed in theory. Smith believed that political action should be used in bringing 
about reform while Garrison thought that political parties could never succeed in securing 
emancipation for the slaves of the Sou' 

10. New York Tribune, August 15, 1854. 


11. The pioneer party of the Emigrant Aid Company of Massachusetts, numbering 
29 men, arrived in Kansas City on July 29, 1854. They moved into the territory immedi- 
ately and camped on Mount Oread, August 1, 1854.—Louise Barry, “The Emigrant Aid 
Fompany Parties of 1854,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 12 (May, 1943), pp. 
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Kansas Terrirory, August 20, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Since the publication of my former letters in your paper, I have 
received hundreds of letters from all parts of the country, inquiring 
about Kansas. Although wishing to impart all the information in my 
power, yet were I to devote all my time to letter-writing, one-half 
at least would go unanswered. A few put me under personal obli- 
gations, such that I am obliged to write at least to them. Others, 
whose letters may be unanswered, will from this learn the reason 
why. 

One wants to know “if the lands here are subject to pre-emption?” 
another, if we “get them for nothing, or how to pay twenty-five cents 
per acre, the cost of survey,” &c.—things that are known all over 
the States weeks before we can possibly know them here, as we 
are fifty miles in an Indian country, and the same distance from 
Westport, Missouri, our nearest post office. Another wants to know 
“what kind of winters we have here, what kind of summers,” &c. 
forgetting that I am just from Ohio and have not resided in Kansas 
yet three weeks. Another wants to know “if we have the ague here, 
and if so, whether as bad as in Illinois,” a place I never set foot 
upon, and so on ad infinitum. 

But hundreds of questions are asked which are all right; and, 
so far as I possibly can, I wish to write one general answer. The 
lands purchased of the Indians embrace nearly fifteen millions of 
acres; of this, all except about eight hundred thousand acres belong- 
ing to the Weas south of Kansas river, and the Delawares and 
Iowas north of said river, are subject to pre-emption. As to the 
Homestead bill, we know nothing of it here, whether passed or not, 
or whether it would apply to the Kansas lands or not.'?_ I think 
the Shawnee lands, south of Kansas river, will be first settled; they 
appear to be settling fastest between Kansas and Wakarusa rivers, 
on the California road.** 

To reach here, a person coming by the Missouri should land at 
Kansas, cross the Shawnee Reserve thirty miles, to Wakarusa ferry," 


12. There was a homestead bill under discussion in congress during 1854 but the Home- 
stead act did not become law until 1862. The Pre-emption act of 1841, in effect when Kansas 
became a territory, allowed squatters to buy their claims, prior to public auction, at $1.25 
an acre. On July 22, 1854, congress extended the pre-emption privilege to settlers on 
unsurveyed public lands in Kansas to which Indian ~- had been ceded. For a complete 
study of the land question in the territory see Paul Wallace Fae, Fifty Million Acres: 
Conflicts Over Kansas Land Policy, 1854-1890 (Ithaca, N. Y., 4). 


13. The California road was the same as the rm dhe — Pose trail in eastern Kansas. 


14. George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas,” Pt. 13, The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 6 
(February, 1937), pp. 16-19, states that the only known ferry across the Wakarusa was 
a of Charles Bluejacket, located where the Oregon trail from Westport crossed the stream, 

ec. 12, T 13 S, R 21 According to Root this service was begun early in 1855 which 
would be a year later than ae s reference but it is possible that the ferry was in opera- 
tion during the summer of 1854. 

There was another crossing of the stream directly south of Lawrence, Sec. 19, T 13 S, 
R 20 E, but no record has been found of a ferry in use there. 
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and you come to the promised land. As to holding claims here, 
I refer the reader to the Constitution of the mutual Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, which, of course, you will publish.!* These laws will be re- 
spected, and justice administered here as peaceably as in the States. 
Claims are, however, frequently sold by settlers. 

I think this Territory is well watered; springs exist in abundance; 
prairie could not be richer, timber may be scarce in places, yet 
limestone and coal exist in abundance. Our timber consists princi- 
pally of walnut, oak, cotton wood, blue ash, &c. Soil of all kinds, 
from clay loam to rich, sandy soil; good clay, for brick or potter's 
ware, can now be found. This part of the Territory is very rolling. 
I am at least five hundred feet above Kansas river, and only three 
miles from it, on the richest of soil. A pleasant breeze greets us 
from the southwest; to inhale a draft of it is almost equal to a drink 
of water. I am satisfied that the country must be healthy, much 
more so than in Ohio. Possibly some may have the ague along 
the river, or other streams on the low lands. I think no difficulty 
would be experienced in securing a location for a “colony of any 
size,” where water, timber, and stone, exist, sufficient for all pur- 
poses; yet, to secure such a place now, emigrants would have to 
go further west. 

The Kansas river is nearly as large as the Missouri. Steamboats 
have been up one hundred and seventy-five miles, to Fort Riley, 
and I think, with small boats, it may run that high the year round."* 
There are good water privileges in the Territory. Horses, oxen, 
cows, and in fact all kinds of stock, are high—cows, from $25 to $40; 
oxen, from $75 to $100 per yoke; good horses, from $100 to $150 
per head. All kinds of furniture high—at least one-third higher 
than in Ohio. Bacon, 8% cents per Ib. Flour, $3.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Store goods a shade higher than in Ohio. I speak of the Kansas 
market in Missouri. 

Notwithstanding the threats and browbeating of the Missourians, 
the greatest proportion of the settlers here are Northern people— 
nine-tenths of the balance honest Southerners, who are coming, as 
they say, to get rid of slavery. I was much mistaken in the character 


15. On oes, 12, 1854, a meeting of the Actual Settlers’ Association was held at the 
home of B. iller near Lawrence and at that time the Wakarusa Association combined 
with it. The 4. organization took the name of the Mutual Settlers’ Association of Kansas 
Territory and —y its the protection of the claims of Free-State settlers. 
Ss. Wood w e of the most active members of the group.—D. W. Wilder, Annals of 
Kansas, 1541-1885. 1886), P; 48; William E. Connelley, Kansas and Kansans 
(Chicago, New York, 1918), v. 1, pp. 357. 7-360 

16. Wood was not alone in his optimism est the navigation of the Kansas river but 
unfortunately that stream did not live up to expectations. Generally speaking, the attempts 
at regularly scheduled navigation were unsuccessful although = ‘ood wrote his _" 
the Excel, a little stern-wheeler, made the _ .—Edgar Langsdorf, “ 
Review of Early Navigation on the Kansas River,” Quarterly, v. 18 
(May, 1950), pp. 140-145. 
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of the Missourians. A few fanatics, who were resolved to extend 
slavery at all hazards, seem for the time being to give tone to the 
whole people; but a better acquaintance convinces me that a great 
majority of the people condemn the violent resolutions of Westport 
and other places. But the die is cast. Westport will be another 
Alton.* Blood is in her heart. Hundreds will shun her; and 
Kansas, only four miles further,’* will reap the fruits of her treason. 

“Do you apprehend any serious difficulty with the slaveholders?” 
is frequently asked. I answer, no; although they have boasted and 
threatened much, yet they are not fools, and well know the shedding 
of Northern blood to sustain slavery here, would raise a storm that 
would end only with slavery itself. Northern men need not fear; 
all they have to do, is to be true to themselves, and not, coward-like, 
knuckle to the demands of these slaveholders, and padlock their 
lips, and “wait till the proper time to meet this question.” Now 
is the proper time—now is the time that the slaveholders are moving 
heaven and earth to establish slavery here; and now is the time, 
like men, we should meet them, and not, like cowards, cry, “Hush, 
be quiet; don’t agitate the question now; wait till we are stronger.” 

One explanation is necessary here. In speaking of the mission 
establishments, in my last, I did not make the proper distinction. 
My remarks were true as to Johnson’s mission; but since, I have 
become acquainted with Dr. Still, a true man, who also has a 
mission here.'® 

One word to newspapers which copy my articles. Do not put 
words into my mouth which I never utter. Copy exact from the 
Era, or not at all. Much injustice was done me in former articles 
by a portion of the Eastern press. Besides, those copying my say- 
ings will do me a favor by complying with the “courtesies of the 
press.” 

One word to emigrants. Those who have money can do well 
here. Lands which can be got for nothing now, by paying a year 
hence Government price, I honestly think in two years will be 
worth $25 to $30 an acre. No new country ever settled one-fiftieth 
part as fast as Kansas is now settling. Emigrants are arriving in 


17. Wood’s er to Alton was in pres to the riots that took place in that 
Illinois city in 1837, when the Rev. Elijah P ejoy was murdered and his newspaper 
plant destroyed on November 7 because of his antislavery stand. The violence and bitter- 
ness in St. Louis and Alton could be likened to the Kansas-Missouri border difficulties. —See 
Theodore C. Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-1848 (Springfield, 1918), pp. 364-370. 

18. Kansas City, Mo. 


19. Dr. Andrew T. Still came to Kansas in 1853 with his father, a Methodist missionary, 
and engaged in farming and the practice of medicine. He served in the territorial legis- 
lature in 1857 and with several volunteer military organizations during the Civil War. His 
greatest fame was gained in the 1870’s when he became the world’s first osteopath. The 
Stills were members of the Northern branch of the Methodist church. 
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scores; tents are stretched all over the prairie; cabins are going up 
in all directions. Labor is plenty. A man, though poor, if he can 
and will work, can do well here. A man with only a team is inde- 
pendent. But to those who have no means, can’t nor won't work, 
Kansas is no place for you. 

Emigrants must expect to meet some hardships. We have no 
fine houses to receive you in; everything is inconvenient yet; settlers 
are generally of the right kind, with pioneer hearts. Society is good; 
we are all sociable, accommodating, and. the person who now has 
the will, and meets these difficulties, and gets his choice of the land, 
will never regret it. Were I in Ohio today, with my knowledge of 
Kansas, I should lose no time in coming here, pitching my tent, 
building a cabin, and preparing for living. Understand me, I urge 
no one to come; for, as in all new countries, many chicken-hearted 
ones will get home-sick, and leave. But if you have made up your 
minds, and are coming, now is the time. The sooner here, the 
better for you. 

I am, truly, yours, SAMUEL N. Woobn.”° 


20. Washington (D. C.) National Era, September 7, 1854. 
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Theatre in Kansas, 1858-1868: Background 
For the Coming of the Lord Dramatic 
Company to Kansas, 1869—Concluded 

James C. MALIN 


VIII. AtcHison THEATRE 


eee the years prior to 1869 Atchison’s theatrical history was re- 
markably simple and brief. During the 1850's and early 1860's 
halls were available for small gatherings, Holthaus Hall being the 
principal one. On September 22, 1860, the Freedom’s Champion wel- 
comed the near completion of Pomeroy’s Hall on the corner of 
Kansas avenue and Fourth street. “We have long needed such a 
Hall in Atchison. . . .” The specifications given were 45 by 86 
feet with an 18-foot ceiling, and fitted with a stage. The Turn- 
verein’s new Turner Hall at the corner of Kansas avenue and Sixth 
streets was opened in December, 1867. It was a brick structure 40 
by 70 feet, two stories. The gymnasium in the rear was 40 by 40 
feet, with a 19-foot ceiling, and front, facing the avenue, two club 
rooms, 30 by 20 feet and 22 and 20 feet. The main entrance was 
from Kansas avenue to the public hall on the second floor, 40 by 70 
by 16 feet, which was not completed until the spring of 1868.** 
The major focus of Atchison’s theatrical history was Price Hall, 
and about that structure tradition became much confused. In 1859 
John M. Price, lawyer, began construction on a three-story brick 
building on the corner of Fourth and Main streets. The ground floor 
was designed for stores, the second floor for professional offices, and 
the third floor for a public hall with an 18-foot ceiling. The dimen- 
sions of the building were given as 45 by 100 feet. It was begun in 
June, 1859, as a two-story structure but March 3, 1860, the Champion 
reported the three-story building nearly completed. Periodically, a 
similar report appeared about imminent completion, but not until 
October 6, 1860, did the Champion record that Price had moved his 
law office into his own building. On December 1 the ground floor 
was reported occupied. The reason for the delay in completion 
appeared in the Champion, July 28, 1860, when the builders were 
said no longer to fear that it would collapse. When war came in 


Dr. James C, Marry, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of several books Saheen to 
Kansas and the West. 


42. Atchison Daily Champion, December 19, 1867. 
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April, 1861, and Atchison was training its first volunteer regiment, 
two companies were assigned to Price’s Hall for drill—Companies A 
and C.** 

Contrary to Atchison’s traditions, no evidence has been found that 
the Price Hall was finished as a theatre.** Structural weakness did 
persist and the building was virtually torn down, the reconstruction 
being completed in May, 1865, celebrated by a concert and grand 
ball, May 16. In its new form the Price building was 70 by 100 feet, 
two stories, except the original portion, 45 by 100 feet, which was 
three stories, the third story again being a public hall with a stage 
20 by 45 feet, two green rooms, and a balcony 10 by 45 feet. But 
the public hall was not equipped for theatrical performances. That 
the floor was level and the seats movable was emphasized by the an- 
nouncement for the opening festivities. After the concert by Paddy 
Walsh, vocalist, with patriotic and sentimental songs and dances, the 
floor was cleared for the ball.*® 

The conversion of the Price Hall for theatrical production took 
place in 1866. On January 31, the Champion reported that: 

Price . . . is now engaged in fitting up his splendid hall with 
scenery, drop curtain, &c., preparatory to the advent here of one of the finest 
theatrical companies in the West. He has leased his Hall to an experienced 
manager, and as soon as it can be prepared, a Theatre will be opened in our 
city, and kept up permanently. This news will be received with satisfaction by 
our people. 

The theatrical company in question was that of C. H. Irving, then 
of St. Joseph. He was in Atchison to inspect the preparations the 
second week in February, and in addition to the scenery already 
constructed, he would bring “a large supply with him.” The work 
was being done by James C. Breslaw of his company, a scenic artist 
who had “already completed two elegantly designed and finely 
finished drop curtains, and is now engaged in painting the wings, 
side scenes, etc.” The carpenter work was being done by a local 
workman. 

On February 14, 1866, the big day arrived: 

We are glad to announce that the theatrical company, under the manage- 
ment of C. H. Irving, for which Price’s Hall has been fitted up, has arrived and 
will inaugurate the season by a performance to-night. The company is not a 
second-class traveling troupe, but a large combination of talent and ability, 
which has been playing with great success during the fall and winter at St. 
Joseph, Mo., where none but first class merit can attain the position which has 
been . . . awarded them. 


483. Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, June 11, October 8, 13s. March 8, April 28, 
July 28, August 4, October 6, December 1, 1860, * May 11, 18, 


44. Atchison Champion, 27. 1883, and description of 
Price’s New Opera House; Daily Globe, J 16, 1894. vt 


45. Atchison Daily Champion, April rg May 12, 14, 1865. 
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Note should be taken of the slighting reference made to travel- 
ing troupes—in other words, the innovation which the conventional 
tradition about theatre condemned as inferior to the resident theatre, 
the established standard by which excellence was supposed to be 
measured. The first bill was Tobin’s “great drama,” “The Honey 
Moon,” and the comedy, “The Spectre Bridegroom.” But the vicis- 
situdes of travel intervened, a telegram announced that on account 
of stormy weather train connections had been missed and the show 
would be given the next night, sure. This was Thursday, and the 
plays for the remainder of the week were “Lucretia Borgia,” and 
“Camille.” The following week the plays were “The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man,” “Othello,” “Ireland as It Is,” “Love’s Sacrifice,” “Marco, 
the Marble Heart,” and “Macbeth.” The leading players were Fran- 
cis I. Frayne, and Mrs. J. C. (Melissa) Breslaw. The season closed 
with the show of March 10. On March 8, the night of Frayne’s bene- 
fit, the play was “Romeo and Juliet,” Melissa Breslaw appearing as 
Juliet to Frayne’s Romeo. The audience was reported to have been 
the largest of the season, over 600 persons.*® 

The Irving Company’s season of three weeks and three days was 
not exactly permanent theatre. Apparently the company broke up 
then or soon afterwards, but was reorganized with some new talent 
during the following month, under Frayne and Breslaw. The an- 
nouncement of the new venture appeared in the Champion, March 
20, saying that part of the actors had been engaged, and Frayne was 
going to St. Louis to obtain others. The opening of “The Atchison 
Theatre,” first announced for Tuesday, April 10, occurred April 11, 
1866. The roster of the company, nearly complete and containing 17 
names, was published in the theatre advertisement for April 10, 
amended later. The leading parts were still in the hands of Frayne 
and Melissa Breslaw. George and Agnes Burt were present for 
comedy, and, but not least in importance, there was Eliza Logan 
Burt at the ripe age of five. Another acquaintance of Leavenworth 
days was Charles F. Walters, but, of course, without Clara. 

The management promised to study the tastes of the people of 
Atchison and to be governed accordingly in the selection of plays— 
they hoped “to instruct, amuse and entertain. . . .” The bills were 
the same as those offered by the preceding company and by the 
Leavenworth Theatre. C. W. Couldock and Eliza starred for one 
week, April 23-28. The season closed June 1. Still, the thinking 
about theatre was in the accepted terms—“a home institution 


46. Ibid., January 31, February 8, 11, 14, to March 10, 1866. 
14—7716 
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firmly established.” Atchison did not know it, but all that 
was passed and already a new order was imminent. 

But whatever the fate of the institutional forms, the personal 
equation was still present. The Champion summarized the first 
three performances of April 11-13, 1866, at one sitting, reporting 
for the first “a large and appreciative audience.” The players 
named were given perfunctory approval, except one who really 
touched a responsive chord in the reporter: “Geo. Burt 
convulsed the audience with laughter; and won from it loud and 
enthusiastic applause. Burt is an old Kansas favorite, and will be 
one wherever he goes. . . . Altogether the performance was a 
brilliant success.” The second play, “The Stranger,” was passed over 
briefly, and the third, “Othello,” likewise, except for notice of “The 
first appearance of the Infant Actress and Vocalist, Eliza Logan 
Burt, Only Five Years Old, in her great Comic Song in character, 
“Get Out of Mexico.” 

On April 30, 1866, came “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and “for the first 
time in this city.” This seems almost incredible—such isolation of 
Atchison from Uncle Tomism! Afterwards, the Champion reported 
“the largest and most appreciative audience ever assembled in this 
city.” Accordingly, the show was repeated May 1, but only to “a 
very fair audience.” Was Atchison’s Uncle Tomism exhausted in 
one evening? Probably the answer lies in another direction, and 
that enthusiasm could be satisfied to even better advantage with 
plays of more general interest. Mrs. Burt, as Topsy, won approval: 
“But what shall we say of that child-wonder, little Eliza Logan 
Burt, in her character of Eva? She is truly an infant prodigy. Her 
song exhibited fine musical genius and her acting would have done 
credit to anyone of thrice her age and experience. For a child of 
five years she is truly wonderful, and will some day make a star in 
the profession.” ** So much for her “Eva” performance. The point 
was that she had her place on the bill quite regularly for a song, 
and apparently her appearance meant an ovation, whatever the 
song. The young-unattached-male dominated audience (wishfully 
dreaming) could not resist such baby-girl charms. 

On May 29, 1866, just prior to the close of the season, George 
Burt, stage manager of the Atchison Theatre, had a benefit, the 
play, “the fine moral drama of “Ten Nights in a Bar Room,’ 

Mr. Burt is deservedly popular as a versatile, talented and correct 
actor. . . . As a comedian he has few equals in the Western 


47. Ibid., March 20, April 5, 10, to June 1, 1866, 
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country.” The newspaper commentary continued: “The play 

is justly regarded as one of the best moral dramas of the time. Its 
characters are lifelike, and as a lesson to the young, it is without 
parallel.” 

The next theatrical season, 1866-1867, Price’s Hall did not have a 
resident theatre, or a pretense of one, but was used by a varied 
succession of entertainers. In May Burt and Johnson’s (or Johnson 
and Burt) Theatrical Company engaged the hall for two wecks, 
coming from Lawrence, Kansas City, and other places. They 
missed connections to play Monday, May 6, but met their engage- 
ment the following night in “The Little Barefoot.” Eliza Logan 
Burt took part in both the feature and the after piece and sang her 
favorite song: “I’m Ninety-Five.” Clara Burt sang a popular ballad. 
The Champion summed up: “Burt and his family are well known 
to our people as talented and versatile performers. . . .” On 
Saturday night, May 11, “the wonderful child-actress, Eliza leo 
Burt, has a benefit, and the splendid sensational drama of the ‘Rag 
Picker of Paris’ will be produced. ” This was to have been 
the final performance, but response to the wishes of Atchison people 
induced them to stay an extra day, Monday, as a benefit for Nellie 
Grover, the leading lady. The plays were “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” and the “Little Sentinel”’—“This is the most attractive bill 
ever presented to the theatre goers of Atchison. . . .” 

But the Champion gave the impression that the theatre- -going 
public would not be satisfied. On Tuesday the company consented 
to present “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Of course, “The child actress, 
Eliza Logan Burt, appears as Eva, in which character she stands un- 
rivaled.”. The company was so short handed that both Burt and 
Johnson played dual roles, and little Clara Burt was cast as Eliza 
Harris. Clara must have been somewhat older than Eliza Logan, 
but no clue to her exact age has been found. Wednesday night, 
May 15, the solicitation of the citizens again prevailed, and the play 
was “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” The winter of 1868-1869 was simi- 
larly irregular, but in March, 1869, Melissa Breslaw and a theatrical 
company played there several nights. The transition from the at- 
tempt of 1866 at a resident theatre as a permanent institution to the 
complete traveling troupe was in the making. In a sense, of course, 
it had already arrived, but such companies as presented themselves 
were few and far between. Varied types of entertainment were 
available, theatre was only occasional. 


48. Ibid., May 29, 1866. 
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IX. LAWRENCE AND TOPEKA THEATRE 


Early Lawrence had a succession of halls available for public 
gatherings, but no place that could properly be called a theatre, 
Prior to the Quantrill raid, of August 21, 1863, Miller Hall, over a 
business building, had been the principal meeting place. Miller re- 
built during the winter of 1863-1864, the hall being pressed into 
service even before the structure was finished.*® Frazer’s Hall super- 
ceded it for public entertainments, and was located on Massachusetts 
street next door to the Eldridge Hotel which occupied the south- 
west corner of Massachusetts and Seventh (Winthrop) streets. The 
hall was the third floor of a business building. An Alexander Gard- 
ner photograph of Massachusetts street looking south from this in- 
tersection, taken in 1867 and reproduced in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, Summer, 1954, shows this building. The name “Frazer 
Hall” appeared clearly in the original photograph but lost out in the 
reproduction. The Lord Dramatic Company played in this hall in 
December, 1869, and January, 1870, but on the occasion of the sec- 
ond of these visits Lawrence was celebrating the dedication of a 
new public meeting place, Liberty Hall, in Poole’s building over a 
pork-packing establishment and retail butcher shop, basement and 
first floor, at the northeast corner of Massachusetts and Seventh 
streets, or diagonally across from the Eldridge Hotel.*” The ap- 
parent affinity of a place of public entertainment and a saloon may 
be easier to explain than association of such gathering places with 
pork packing. Leavenworth’s old Stockton building had had a pork- 
packing firm in the basement, and a saloon on the ground floor, the 
theatre occupying the second floor. In Lawrence, the pork business, 
but not the saloon business, was in the same building under the 
principal public hall. To be sure, Lawrence had a generous supply 
of saloons, the distinction being made here pertained merely to loca- 
tion. In 1859 three brewers and 14 saloon keepers were on the list 
of registered voters in Lawrence, then a town of 1,600 population, 
while in 1870 there were 25 saloons in a town of 8,000.5" 

Lawrence had no resident dramatic company. Its population in 
1870 was only a few more than Leavenworth’s in 1860. Topeka’s 
mushroom growth from a village of less than 800 in 1860 to a town 
of nearly 6,000 in 1870 had not yet provided it with a theatre build- 


49. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, January 17, 1864. 

50. Lawrence Daily Tribune, jonmery i 1870; Republican Dail 1, 
December 31, 1869, January 16, '19, 30, 

51. Otto F. Frederickson, “The cog Question in Kansas Bef Constitutional 
pahiines (Typed Ph. D. thesis, University of Kansas Library, 1931). pp. 163, ‘346, 
47, 
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ing or a resident dramatic company. Even the largest river cities 
of the area, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Leavenworth, were only 
partially successful in their resident theatrical enterprises. The 
occasional references to Leavenworth, St. Joseph, and Kansas City 
theatre companies playing in Lawrence and Topeka represent only 
short excursions into the interior, the provincial towns, according 
to the outlook of the river cities. In 1859 Mr. and Mrs. Langrishe 
made a tour of the interior, giving theatrical entertainment in To- 
peka and Junction City, but this appears to be an isolated instance 
for so early a venture.®**? The Langrishes had been closely identified 
with St. Joseph theatre and made the transition from resident to 
traveling theatre proving their durability through the 1860's and 
1870’s. The Burts had given theatrical and other entertainment to 
the soldiers in Lawrence, Topeka, and Fort Riley in April and May, 
1862.** Mrs. Walters had taken her People’s Theatre Company to 
Lawrence in May, 1863.°* The Leavenworth Theatre played in 
Frazer Hall, March 18-24, 1867, presenting “Honey Moon,” “The 
Lady of Lyons,” “Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” “Richard III,” “Ingo- 
mar,’ and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Chaplin and Mrs. Pennoyer 
played the leads in “Ingomar,” while J. Z. Little played “Richard III,” 
with Burt for a change in the dignified role of Lord Mayor. In their 
traditional character of fun makers, however, Mr. and Mrs. Burt 
portrayed “Toodles.” The Burt children did their turn also. On the 
first night little Eliza sang “I’m Ninety-five,” and “was rapturously 
encored,” and on Thursday night “the wonderful little Eliza—fairly 
brought down the house with her ‘Josiah and his Sally.” * 
Entertainment at Lawrence, except for the occasional theatrical 
performance, was generally similar to other towns, and included 
such family groups as the Peak Family (Swiss Bell Ringers), and 
the Hutchinson Family (temperance), but with a greater accent 
possibly upon lectures and music. At this point a word may not be 
out of place about lectures and lecturers who toured the West. They 
represented all the “isms” that plagued that era elsewhere. Dif- 
ficulty is encountered in differentiating legitimate lecturers provid- 
ing information and inspiration from misguided enthusiasts of 
various descriptions, and charlatans exploiting “magic” and pseudo- 
psychic phenomena. A study of this problem in relation to public 


52. Daily Times, Leavenworth, December 1, 13, 1859. 


53. Lawrence Republican, April 10, 17, 24, 1862; Smoky Hill and Republican Union, 
Junction City, May 1, 8, 1862; Leavenworth Daily Times, April 12, May 7, 1862. Addis 
ad carricd his photographic business with him. 

54. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, June 2, 1863. Lawrence newspapers for this 
Period are not available. 

55. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, March 19-24, 1867. 
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gullibility would be well worth while. The emotional tensions of the 
day, especially those associated with the sense of insecurity, engen- 
dered by the conflict about science and religion, and the disillusion- 
ments, the bereavements, and the tragedies occasioned by the border 
troubles and the American Civil War, afforded opportunities for the 
unscrupulous which they did not ignore. Pending a fuller study 
of the problem, the present writer would suggest tentatively that 
probably Lawrence was peculiarly victimized in this respect. 


X. Socrat RoLeE or THEATRE 


In the history of the human race, theatre has served several func- 
tions, and with time and change in social structure the cultural role 
of that institution is modified. All individuals are not affected 
equally and some not at all. In Leavenworth the Times, June 20, 
1862, suggested two possible reasons why the theatre was patronized 
liberally: because of prosperity when people felt they had money 
to spend, and of depression when they sought forgetfulness from 
their troubles. That was an oversimplification, certainly, but never- 
theless it contained an element of truth. Some, no doubt, used 
theatre merely to kill time, but for others it meant something else. 
Each individual finds release from tensions in a different manner, 
even going on a drunk, but for many the theatre offered a temporary 
escape, relaxation without unfavorable side-effects. Theatre served 
for them as a sanatory psychological experience which contributed 
to mental health. In this context there was a place for George and 
Agnes Burt in their hilarious rendition of “Toodles,” and for Coul- 
dock and Chaplin in the tragedies “Hamlet,” “Othello,” and “King 
Lear.” 


XI. Tue Years 1866-1869, aNpD NATIONAL 


The years following immediately upon the American Civil War 
constitute a period of unique political crises in the United States 
which included controversies about reconstruction of the national 
government and of the South in accordance with the military victory 
of nationalism on the ba'tlefield. All of these controversies, besides 
being political, had economic and social consequences in a compre- 
hensive sense; the impeachment and trial of the President of the 
United States, the post-war deflation of a fantastic wartime price 
structure, national debt policies, greenbacks in relation to monetary 
standards, and a national banking system—these and many others 
besides were all transpiring in the midst of phenomenal mechaniza- 
tion of society and economic boom associated with a new technologi- 
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cal system based upon coal, petroleum, iron, steel, and steam, rail- 
road building, and corresponding redistributions of population and 
power through urbanization, and the occupation of areas hitherto 
less developed or wholly undeveloped in terms of these new tech- 
nologies. 

In such a period of dislocations and reconstitutions of society, in- 
dividual fortunes were highly unstable; they might be made or lost, 
not once only but several times in succession in the most unpre- 
dictable fashion, or fortune might always elude the grasp of others, 
which gave a peculiar fascination to a favorite question for debate 
in lyceums and schools: Which affords the greater satisfaction, 
pursuit or possession? There was no post-war panic or general de- 
pression comparable to those inaugurated by the years 1837 and 
1857, in the midst of phenomenal expansion of the economic plant 
of the nation there was no general prosperity characterized by a 
sense of either economic or social well being—rather the prevailing 
attitudes were those of stress and tension. 

Still more fundamental to the state of society were the impacts 
of the new deference to scientific method and to science as they 
were related to philosophy, theology, and ethics. The scientific 
method of the “higher criticism” applied to religious records, and 
the implications of the physical and biological sciences for reinter- 
preting human culture challenged prevailing ideas about philosophy, 
religion, ethics, and human destiny. Could there be any basis of 
certainty established between the traditional absolutes and the new 
absolute of a complete relativism derived from Herbert Spencer, 
Charles Darwin, and Thomas H. Huxley? Sooner or later, more 
and more people, in the years after the American Civil War, had to 
find some answer to these disturbing challenges as affecting their 
private lives, and their hope of a future life. If life did not have 
meaning, What then? *® 

Kansas was being settled and resettled by populations new to the 
area, peoples to whom the grassland West was a strange environ- 
ment. The pre-Civil War occupants remaining were overwhelmed 
by the numbers of this influx of new people, the most of whom 
did not remain Jong in any one place or even in Kansas. Yet, 
institutions in the western Missouri and the eastern Kansas area, 
the Missouri river elbow region, maintained a remarkable continuity 
of development in their own right and in relation to the changing 
national scene. Although continuity of development may quite 


56. These aspects of the me scene will be treated at length in another local case 
Study centering upon Fort 
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properly be stressed, it was in fact a transformation, or a series of 
successive transformations not only in the local area in question, 
but in American society as a whole—a process of interrelations 
among the localities as foundations and the nation being newly 
reconstructed. 

On the western bank of the Missouri river, Leavenworth was 
a city most developed and most nearly representative in reflection 
of that national transformation. But at the same time it contributed 
to the aggregate which made up the national whole its local variant 
in a unique setting. As a local case study it puts in comprehensible 
terms particulars which were the underpinnings of the larger na- 
tional transition. Atchison, Lawrence, Topeka, Emporia, and Junc- 
tion City, each in its own way as newer and lesser towns, contributed 
their unique behavior to the sum total. It is only out of such local 
foundations, assembled from the several parts of the United States, 
that the historian can reconstruct accurately an over-all national 
history. 


XII. Rarmroap COMMUNICATION AND REORIENTATION 
OF THE Missourt RiveR TOWNS AND KANSAS 


During the decades of the 1850's and the 1860's the fact is con- 
spicuous that the Missouri river and water communication influ- 
enced, if they did not actually dominate, not only the orientation 
of theatre and other entertainment, but most aspects of the outlook 
and activities of the inhabitants of the Missouri valley. Until well 
along in the 1860's most travel necessary to entertainment was 
dependent upon the river almost as literally as showboats. What- 
ever the theatrical organization and practices in the East and its 
large cities, in order to provide continuity and variety along the 
Missouri river, the resident dramatic company associated with the 
star system was almost a necessity. Such a combination required 
the least possible dependence upon mobility, especially during 
the winter months when the river was closed to navigation. Inci- 
dentally, theatre was peculiarly a summer institution outside of 
the largest cities. The orientation upon New Orleans by way of 
Cincinnati or by way of St. Louis was based upon long practice 
interwoven with the multitude of familiar connections and personal 
relations attendant upon a going concern. 

Recruitment of actors for the resident companies at Leavenworth 
was from St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, or New Orleans, but 
especially Cincinnatithe Leonards, George Pardey, Frank Roche, 
Arnold, J. H. Rogers. When the Union Theatre broke up in Jan- 
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uary, 1864, Chaplin, Mrs. Walters, and other members of the 
company went to Ben DeBar’s St. Charles Theatre in New Orleans. 

A study of the New Orleans Theatre of the 1850's and 1860's, both 
before and after the American Civil War, reveals the major role 
of that city in relation to the interior river cities, extending to the 
Missouri river elbow region including Leavenworth. Ben DeBar 
(1812-1878) came to the United States and New Orleans by way 
of New York in 1835. Between that date and 1853 when he took 
over the management of the St. Charles Theatre in New Orleans 
he had been in both New York and New Orleans. In 1855 he 
bought a theatre in St. Louis to which he gave his own name. Ex- 
cept for the Civil War period, when the St. Charles was closed, he 
kept both going, adding in 1873 the Wakefield Opera House to 
his holdings in St. Louis. 

Many, if not most, of the stars who played in the Leavenworth 
Theatre as related in this essay, played at the St. Charles and DeBar 
Theatres in New Orleans and in St. Louis, and others. Some of 
them should be named in order to make the point concrete: McKean 
Buchanan and Virginia, Blanche DeBar (her mother, Clementine 
DeBar had married one of the Booth family), C. W. Couldock and 
daughter Eliza, Lotta Crabtree, Julia Dean, Kate and Susan Denin, 
Mrs. Mary Gladstane, Eliza Logan, the Maddern Sisters, Emma and 
Lizzie (Lizzie was the mother of Minnie Maddern Fiske), and 
Cecile Rush. In the St. Charles stock company at times were George 
D. Chaplin, Clara Walters, and Mrs. Pennoyer. And the plays 
presented on the stage were mostly the same at New Orleans, St. 
Louis, and Leavenworth, so far as conditions permitted. After 
the Civil War interruption at the St. Charles (DeBar remained in 
St. Louis and operated throughout the war) the old system was 
continued substantially as prior to hostilities.** Except for the 
physical equipment and size of the house, a theatregoer might not 
be able to distinguish which of the three cities he was in: New 
Orleans, St. Louis, or Leavenworth. 


57. John S. Kendall, The Golden Age of the New Orleans Theatre (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1952), pp. 286-321, 495-552. The portion of the book 
cited reviews the main features of DeBar’s career. Kendall spelled C. W. Couldock’s 
name Couldrock. Cf., Dictionary of American Biography, v. 4, pp. 466-467; The National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 2, p. 346. Kendall misidentified Mrs. Walters, or the 
indexer did, as all references to her are collected under the name Mary Walters. Evidently 
her career was not known to Kendall. In other respects the index is quite inadequate. 

Other books of some importance to commercial public entertainment, in some cases only 
because they are the only ones on the particular subject available, are listed here: Philip 
Graham, Showboats: The History of an American Institution (Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1951); Philip D. Jordan, Singing Yankees: The Story of the Crusading Hutchinson 
Family (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1946); Edward Mammen, The Old 
Stock Company School of Acting: A Study of the Boston Museum (Boston, Published by 
the Trustees of the Public Library, 1945); Carl F. Wittke, Tambo and Bones: A History 
of the American Minstrel Stage (Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1930). 
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Even prior to the Civil War the railroads were changing all this, 
but slowly, because of the momentum of the “going concern,” and 
the reluctance to abandon old and accustomed connections for new 
and uncertain methods and personalities. Ben DeBar and his 
enterprises in both St. Louis and New Orleans, continuing after the 
war as before, were telling examples of persistence of old associa- 
tions long after railroads had superceded the water navigation which 
had originally made the cities and his theatrical enterprises in the 
Mississippi valley possible. 

In all lines of business the intervention of the railroad, and the 
new orientations it provided were not overlooked. In Atchison the 
dry goods firm of A. S. Parker ran a two-column advertisement in 
the spring of 1860 announcing that its stock of spring and summer 
goods had arrived by railroad. About the same time the Western 
Stage Company, mail contractors, announced that because of the 
Atchison and St. Joseph railway, connecting with Hannibal and 
St. Joseph railroad opened in 1859, nearly 12 hours had been gained 
in mail arrivals. A new stage service for mail and passengers was 
announced from Leavenworth to Topeka and Lawrence making 
possible travel from St. Joseph to either of those points in the in- 
terior in one day. The river cities were served by railroad packets 
which began operations with the breaking of the ice. The first 
task was to distribute among the river towns the goods that had 
accumulated by rail for river points, or for rail shipment east.** 

The Civil War in Missouri in 1861 interrupted river and rail 
communication. By February, 1862, railroad connections were re- 
established to Chicago by way of Palmyra, Mo., and Quincy, IIl., 
and stages afforded connections with railroad terminals along 
the Missouri river.*” With the opening of navigation on the river 
in 1864 and 1865 traffic moved in a similar pattern, with the aid of a 
steamboat plying between Weston and Kansas City.®° The Union 
Pacific, Eastern division, finished its line from Kansas City to Law- 
rence late in 1864, and to Fort Riley in December, 1866. The 
Leavenworth-Lawrence branch was completed in May, 1866. On 
the Kansas side of the Missouri river, Kansas City was connected 
with Leavenworth by the Missouri River railroad in July, 1866, and 
Atchison, September, 1869. On the Missouri side, the Missouri 
Valley railroad from Kansas City to St. Joseph was completed in 
December, 1868, but it had served between St. Joseph and Weston 

58. Atchison Freedom’s Champion, February 24, March 10, 17, 1860. 


59. Leavenworth Duily Conservative, February 1, 1862. 
60. Ibid., February 16, 1864; Daily Times, February 18, 1865. 
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since early 1864. The Pacific railroad from St. Louis reached 
Kansas City in September, 1865, providing the second rail line be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Missouri river towns of eastern 
Kansas. The first bridge across the Missouri river was the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad bridge serving Kansas City, completed in 
July, 1869. The river was bridged at Leavenworth in 1872, and at 
Atchison in 1875. By the end of 1869 the Mississippi river was 
bridged at Quincy, IIl., as well as the Missouri at Kansas City, af- 
fording through rail traffic between Kansas City and Chicago with- 
out ferries, and Leavenworth was tied into this route by the Missouri 
River railroad—24 hours to Chicago."! 

In 1856 Gabay’s Dramatic Troupe, a complete theatrical company 
traveling from town to town was a rare thing in the West. By 1870 
a revolution had occurred that was made possible by railroads. The 
traveling dramatic troupe had gained during the late 1860's while 
resident theatre had declined or had been eliminated. In Leaven- 
worth the coming of the James A. Lord Dramatic Company in 
December, 1869, not only provided the first legitimate theatrical 
entertainment in that city for a long time, but it was a sign of the 
completion in large measure of the reorientation of the area upon 
Chicago by means of rails.® 


61. Leavenworth Daily Commercial, October 17, 1869 te adv.; Times and Conserva- 
tive, February 25, 1870; Evening Bulletin, January 39, 1870 

62. For a study of Kansas City in this perspective, see James C. Malin, Grassland 
Historical Studies: Natural Resources Utilization in a Background of Science and Tech- 
nology, v. 1, Geology and Geography (Lawrence, the author, 1950), Ch, 22, “After the Civil 
War,” especially pp. 324-338. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
A Kansas BELLE or 1857 


Appreciation of the delicately-turned ankles of womankind, no 
matter where or in what generation, evidently has been universal. 
Prof. James C. Carey of Kansas State College, Manhattan, a twen- 
tieth-century connoisseur, sends in the following article which he 
found in Harper's Weekly, New York, November 7, 1857. 


How THE Lapies Dress In Kansas.—A Kansas letter-writer, who recently 
came down the Missouri on the steamer Omaha, says: “At Atchison we took 
on a young Kansas belle, whose only attendant was a young Missouri blood. 
The young lady was apparently dressed in the latest agony and style of fashion; 
the chaste straw hat, the innumerable flounces and wide-spreading hoops of 
her gay striped silk dress, set off her commanding figure very gracefully. Her 
stature tall—as Byron says, I hate a dumpy woman. But the richest scene in 
relation to this young belle was behind the curtain, and is to come yet. At 
Leavenworth our fair one left us, and, as she was standing on the bank, ‘casting 
a last, long, lingering look’ back, we were tempted to admire her delicately- 
turned ankles—‘who can resist a nicely laced gaiter or a peeping ankle?"—when, 
behold! she hadn’t any stockings on! I am unable to say what the fashion is 
in Kansas—whether it is fashionable for ladies to go without hose or not; but 


certain I am that the finest dressed one whom I saw in the territory didn’t 
use the article.” 


WHEN BurFraLo WERE PLENTIFUL 


From the Newton Kansan, December 26, 1872. 


It is estimated that there are about two thousand buffalo hunters now pur- 
suing game in western Kansas, and that they average bringing down about fif- 
teen buffalo daily. One man near Dodge City killed 100 in a day. The hides 
and meat bringing him a handsome sum of $300. At Dodge City the hams 
are worth 1% to 2 cents a pound, and the hides from $1.50 to $2.50 a piece. 
Notwithstanding the immense business which is being done, there seem to be 
no diminution in their number, and trains are frequently stopped by them. 


Fastipious Earty-Day Dopce City 
From the Dodge City Times, July 27, 1878. 


A good story is told of a well known citizen of this city, whose name we 
suppress. The story runs in this wise. He went into ——————’s saloon, 
took a seat, threw his feet on the table, and called for a glass of beer, a 
sandwich and some Limberger cheese, which was promptly placed upon the 
table beside his feet. He called to —————— and told him that the cheese 
was of no account, as he could not smell it, whereupon the proprietor replied: 
“Damn it, take your feet down and give the cheese a chance.” 
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Tue GreaATEst RACE OF THE CENTURY 


Although Oklahoma has only this year arrived at its 50th anni- 
versary of statehood, Kansas has looked down on her (from across 
the border, that is) for many more years than that. 

Most of the Indian tribes formerly residing in Kansas were 
resettled in Oklahoma, and a considerable number of Kansans 
also migrated to the Sooner state, many in the celebrated opening 
of the Cherokee Outlet on September 16, 1893. This strip of land 
150 by 59 miles, bounded on the north by the southern Kansas 
line, was literally peopled within two hours. For days prospective 
settlers lined the borders of the Promised Land awaiting the noon- 
day signal for the start. The crush was perhaps heaviest along 
the southern Kansas boundary, particularly in the Arkansas City 
and Caldwell areas. 

The story of the Cherokee run has been told many times. Few 
eye-witness accounts are more vivid than that written from Cald- 
well by L. R. Elliott and printed in the Manhattan Nationalist, 
September 22, 1893. It is republished here in recognition of 
Oklahoma’s birthday anniversary and the part Kansans had in 
the settlement of that state. 


The culmination of the long-looked-for event of the year—perhaps the 
event of the century—came at noon of the 16th of September, 1893. It was 
like that of a decisive battle. The hosts had gathered awaiting the command 
that should start the contestants, and the crack of a carbine repeated along 
the line was the sign that the contest was on. The great army moved, many 
miles long as it was, horsemen and infantry and supply trains, at the instant. 
Never a great army was more prompt for the charge. But all the seemings 
of an army, moving to the battle-shock, ended at the moment of starting. The 
line was broken on the instant, and speed and endurance were the test. The 
swiftest horse took his man to the front, and the next and the next and the 
next in speed, took positions relatively as far as the eye could reach, and 
clouds of dust obscured the lesser objects completely, and must have greatly 
annoyed the active participants in the early part of the race. Later, as the 
mass became a scattered multitude, the dust was less dense. In two hours that 
bald and parched plain—the Famous Cherokee Outlet—“The Strip”—which 
has for many months been the cynosure of the ten thousands, was punctured 
with claim stakes and peopled by many more thousands than will occupy it 
six months hence. It was our privilege to witness this great race for land 
and lots, and we wish to let our readers see it, if possible, as we saw it. 

Caldwell was probably as good a point of observation as could be found, for 
it was a central one along the line; and, because of its accessibility, was the 
rallying point of multitudes. 

We were early on the ground, and had a chance to observe the many 
“outfits” that were moving from their camps of weary waiting to the borders 
of the promised land. Only a kodak in skillful hands could depict them 
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faithfully. A noticeable thing in almost every vehicle was the barrel or keg 
of water, and every man had his canteen slung on his back, and his sharpened 
stick with a flag attached, by which he was to show location. The demand 
for canteens was enormous here, and all the neighboring towns were drawn 
on. The most common and convenient canteen was made by soldering 
together at the edges two small pressed tin pans or basins, and providing the 
aperture for filling, and loops for the strap or cord. Sometimes a basin and 
a pie-tin were thus joined and made to do service. Those who could, filled 
their canteens with coffee, and this was very palatable even after exposure 
to the hot sun for hours. 

The town of Caldwell was a densely populated city, and every department 
was over-taxed. The lines of men at the postoffice, getting their last batch 
of mail, stretched far out into the street. We tried in vain for a conveyance 
to take us to the registering booths in the 100-foot border, so took to our 
never-failing resource, “shank’s horses.” 

The booth was two miles away when we started, but it took fully four 
miles of dusty travel to reach it. The woods were, as had been the streets 
of the city, full of outfits, or of the debris of the broken camps, and the ankle 
deep dust was being early stirred, where once was vegetation. The ranch men 
on this border will have paid dearly for their proximity to the Strip. It was 
no use for them to complain, the horde was here, and it came to stay, like 
an army of grasshoppers till ready to move on. 

Fortunately for all concerned, a merciful Providence had given, for this last 
morning of the struggle, the lowest temperature of the month, and thus saved 
from suffering, and no doubt from death, not a few of the worn and anxious 
people and their poor beasts. 

The multitudes seemed moving without purpose, so various were their 
directions, but the rallying point was just at the line, where, on the 100 feet 
allotted inside the border, all who could find standing room for team or horse 
or self, stood. 

The booth was a couple of white square tents standing at right-angles to 
each other, under the fly of which were rough counters. Behind these stood sev- 
eral clerks, two at a time on actual duty, while a line of hundreds of applicants 
stretched out in the dust from this attractive corner. We fell in line, at the 
rear where a man was giving to each, as he came, a number, supposed to 
indicate his place in the ranks. Ours read “6-39.” There were four persons 
at this time in “our” squad, each received a consecutive number, the “6” 
being common to all. “It will never do for us to stand in that line,” we said; 
so three stood and one took the four numbers, and soon, with a fee, and a 
little strategy, the squad was put through and the line relieved by just so 
much. Our certificate read: 

F. Certificate that must be held by party desiring to occupy or enter 
upon the lands opened to settlement by the President’s Proclamation of 
August 16, 1893, for the purpose of settling upon a Town Lor. 

No. 11,577. 

General Land Office, Sept. 16, 1893, 

Booth in T. 29 N., R. 4 W. 

This certifies that L. R. Elliott has this day made the declaration 
before me required by the President’s proclamation of August 19, 1893, 
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and he is, therefore, permitted to go in upon the lands open to settlement 
by said proclamation at the time named therein for the purpose of 
settling upon a town lot. Met H. Hutt, 
Officer in charge. 
This certificate is not transferable. The holder will display the certifi- 
cate, if demanded, after locating on claim. 


Officially certified so we could get aboard the cars at the proper time, we 
were at liberty to move about among the masses. From the elevated posi- 
tion occupied by the booth we could see the city of Caldwell in the distance, 
and the space between, alive with moving objects, and canopied with dust. 
Several traveled roads led across the Strip from Kansas to Oklahoma diverging 
here; and, necessarily, the teams must keep [to] these roads. This caused a 
massing of vehicles at the points where these roads cross the line, and insured 
a jam and no doubt some trouble at the start. But horsemen, and lighter 
vehicles disregard the roads and stretch along for miles and miles, as far 
as the eye can see. It is reasonable to suppose that this line of invaders was 
more or less dense on the entire length of the Strip. Think then, of a line 
of eager men and women stretched out for 150 miles due east and west, 
fronting south, all waiting for the hour of noon. On the south, fifty-nine miles 
away, is another such line, ready to advance northward at the moment when 
these about us move southward, and you may get some idea of the situation. 

The Rock Island track enters the promised land through a deep cut, and is 
fenced on both sides the whole distance with a five-wire fence. The company 
sent out a caboose and a force of men and sold tickets at the line. This was a 
great convenience. Those who wanted to ride had a chance to fall in line and 
procure tickets. Somebody from the top of the caboose called out so no one 
could fail to understand. “Pond Creek 75 cents, Enid $1.25” and so on. “Get 
your tickets, or you can’t get on the train.” From a good position we looked 
on; and J. C. Bonnell, who always has just the right equipment at hand, caught 
Kodak views of the crowds for the next Western Trail and the Settler. 

As tickets were procured the purchasers passed on from the east to west 
side of the track, received successive numbers, were put into companies under 
captains, and placed in position along the track ready, each company to board 
a car when the train came along. The train was made up of Montgomery 
Palace Cattle Cars—35 cars—and it was loaded with 5,200 persons who bought 
tickets, and several hundreds of marshals and others, and officers of the road. 
A Palace Cattle Car will hold a host, when necessary. The second car in 
this train held 300 persons. These cars proved to be just the thing. The tops 
afforded good seats for sight-seeing, and the side doors gave easy egress to 
claim-takers. We held a standing place on one of the upper decks, and com- 
manded a wide range of vision. 

The train was propelled by two engines in front and two pushers up the 
grade. All was at high pressure in the way of excitement as the hour of 
twelve approached, and comparison of watches was frequent. The crowds 
in and on the cars were not less excited than those on the ground. There was 
a lull in the conversation and a pause, a silence as high noon came, broken by 
the sound of a carbine, and instantly supplemented by several shots along the 
line. The flash was the signal, and before the sound came the trained horses 
were several leaps on their way, and before the engineers could communicate 
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the starting signal to each other, and get the train under way, the miles of 
strippers were stripping through the Strip. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten that spread out over the miles of 
landscape east and west and south. North was Kansas, and clouds of dust, 
and vacated camps. 

Two of the wagon roads mentioned heretofore, ran for some miles nearly 
parallel with the railroad, one on either side of the track not far away, and 
along these many vehicles kept, so we from the train could cheer them, and 
yell comments on their speed and endurance. For a few miles there was a 
chaos of vehicles and horsemen, but the best horses were soon far ahead, and 
looking like pigmies in the distance. A double spring wagon with a man and 
woman, at our left, did some marvelous driving, and a similar rig at the right, 
with two men, distanced the train for fully fifteen miles, and then collapsed 
in a chuck-hole, and we left them trying to repair their rig. 

Every five miles the train slowed up or stopped, and many took to the 
prairie for claims. It was not necessary for the train to stop. Strippers would 
pitch out the bundle and roll after it in the sand, hastily rush for the wire 
fence and for the land on the other side of it. It was a very amusing sight. 
The wire fence, built by the Railroad Company, is new, and has five well 
stretched wires; and not every one is good at scaling a wire fence, even when 
not excited. Many a bundle was lacerated by the barbs, and many a garment 
rent. The stripper could not stop to unhook lest the other fellow should get 
ahead, so he would yank it loose, and the appearance of some whose coats 
caught was that of “strippers” for sure. The sachels and bundles would some- 
times burst open as they were tumbled from the train, and as the owner 
somersaulted after them he would find lunch and supplies scattered in the 
sand. Generally the victim would stop and gather up the contents, some of 
which were not intended for public view, but sometimes he would rush on 
with his sharp stick, and let his grub take the chance of the future. Not a 
few left their hats in this way, and one man went through the fence minus 
one shoe, but he didn’t stop for such a trifle. It was what the boys call 
“dead loads of fun,’—for those that looked on. How the poor mortals fared 
who went into camp for the night with such a reduced equipment was not so 
easy to see. If it was fun for us, it was to them, as it was to the frogs when 
the boys stoned them. 

Not a few women, young and old, were among the claim-seekers, and as 
a rule they scaled the wire fences very well. One woman in black, with 
black vail and fan and parasol, and leading a small boy, scaled the fence with 
all her drapery intact, and the crowd became interested. A man who was 
more active began to stick his stake, apparently not seeing the woman, when 
the crowd on the train set up a yell to him to leave that claim, and he yielded 
it to the woman, who stuck her parasol into the ground, and so made her claim. 
It was all right for the man to give it up, but what in the world could that 
woman do as the train pulled away and left her on the bald prairie with 
apparently only her fan and parasol, and a possible bite of lunch in her hand 
bag. No water for miles, and no trains to take her away to water, and a ten 
year old boy to suffer with her? 

As we have said, nearly every one who wanted a claim had supplies of water 
and grub, but a few who left the train, seemingly had nothing but the flag 
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stick, with which to show location. Such men will have claims to sell in an 
hour or two. 

Jack rabbits, and coyotes, and no end of prairie dogs, were startled by the 
unusual visit to their realm. The rabbits made good time, as did the coyotes, 
hastened by the puffs of dust raised near them by the balls that didn’t hit 
them. But the prairie dogs, amid the crack of pistol shots, took no further 
notice than to give their short tails an extra shake. It takes a chance shot to 
strike these little fellows from the moving train. 

A most interesting sight, was that of an antelope, which, roused by the 
intruders, vainly ran hither and thither only to be met by strippers which 
ever way it turned. This was at the point where the fleet horsemen from 
the south met those from the north; and one of the horsemen took after the 
weary and frightened antelope, and actually lassooed it in plain view of the 
thousands of interested ones on the train. A shout went up that rolled across 
the prairie in a great volume. It was a rare and remarkable sight, and one 
probably never before observed by such a large audience, if, indeed, such an 
act was ever before performed. 

The exit of strippers from the train all along the line, had seemingly not 
reduced the number on board, and when the train reached Pond Creek station, 
twenty-two miles from the north line of the “strip,” the people went out of 
it like flies out of a sugar cask, and in five minutes a square mile of the prairie 
was spotted with squatters looking like flies on a sticky paper, Ohl! it was fun 
to see that swarm go through that wire fence! The fleet horses, and possibly 
some “sooners” from the brush, were ahead, but could not take all the lots. 
A large number of women were among the company, and among these we 
noticed one who hobbled on a crutch. A friend helped her through the fence, 
and soon she was leaning on her crutch with a satisfied air near the stake of 
a corner lot. And it was noticeable that the expression of satisfaction on 
the faces of the women was much more marked than on those of the men. 
To the women it was, evidently, the event of a lifetime. 

Three miles south of Pond Creek is the rival town established by the 
government for the Land Office, and here a similar exodus of town-lotters 
took place, and then the cars looked as a man feels at noon without having had 
breakfast. 

At Wild Horse, twelve miles south of Pond Creek, (and about midway in 
the Strip north and south) our train met the corresponding train from Hen- 
nessey. Passengers on that train recited a similar experience with ours, except 
that in the scramble two women had got broken bones and one man was killed 
in leaping from the cars. Our train moved southward and developed, as it 
moved, a most interesting panorama. At first were the scattered settlers, here 
and there in the distance just simply holding down their claims and resting; 
then came those who had begun to look up their lines and comers; and farther 
on, even some attempt at improvement had begun, Besides these fixtures 
in the landscape, there was a continuous line of vehicles, like the supply train 
of an army, moving northward. The lightest loads and best teams were in 
the lead, and the less favored and more heavily burdened came on as they 
could, but the line was continuous for many miles, and the dust rolled over 
them, and all were of one color of grime. The white and the black had all 
become bronzed. This motley train, whose makeup was indiscribable, whose 
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burdens were varied and miscellaneous, was the rearward of the runners 
bringing on the supplies and the household goods that were to be set up in 
cabin or cot or city palace in this Beulah land. 

And it was well that these were so faithfully coming on, for supplies are 
needed at the front, and shelter for the night is only to be found as these 
burdened vehicles reach the lot or the land which the runner for the family 
has chosen. There is the lumber for the cabin, the house on wheels complete, 
the “knocked-down” structure, ready to be erected on the claim; the tent that 
will do service till something better can be provided. These “outfits” are 
quite a contrast to those that stood at the northern border, and are now 
following their swift runners from the north, as are these from the south border, 
In this train are the unmistakable rigs from the southland. That wagon top 
shirred in the middle with a puckering string, is from Arkansas; and that 
strange load of appliances with Uncle Tom for a driver, rigged with rope 
harness and lines, came from lower Texas, and the gate of the skeleton team 
indicates that Dinah will wait a long time for the supplies on the claim she 
has taken. 

Passing the town-sites of Enid and its duplicate three miles away, the 
prairie was even more populous with town-lotters than were those we left 
behind. A big run had been made from the south line, and the restive 
multitude is said to have broken away from the duress of the military, and 
made the start eleven minutes before the set time. But it was just as well, 
since all on the south line had an equal chance. 

The Enid townsite had a large percentage of colored squatters, and among 
them a preponderance of women. Indeed the colored people got in their work 
mostly from the south line. 

From Hennessey, where we could find no accommodation for the night, we 
took the first train northward and passed the populous towns, built in an hour, 
whose thousands must have had a distressful night on the bare earth, then 
only to spend the Sabbath following in hardly less discomfort because of 
President Cleveland’s ill-timed proclamation. Sundry lights, gleaming from 
the prairie, were the only indication in the darkness that a large city was at 
hand. 

It was our good fortune that we got a seat. That train of four cars carried 
four hundred people out of the Strip. To say that we were tired was only to 
hint at the fact. But we had seen the run for location in the Strip, the sight 
of the century—the last, it is to be hoped, of its kind. 

L. R. E. 
[Manhattan. ] 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


On October 3, 1886, the Rev. John A. Bright organized what is now 
the Excelsior Lutheran church near Ellsworth. A brief history of 
the church appeared in the Ellsworth Messenger, September, 1956. 


The Coffeyville Daily Journal published a short history of the 
Chetopa Christian church September 28, 1956. On October 5 an 
article by Alice Wade appeared in the Journal on incidents of the 
attempted Coffeyville bank robbery by the Daltons, October 5, 1892, 
as recalled by Mrs. A. L. Severance. 


Late in 1899 the novelist, William Dean Howells, made a lecture 
tour which included several engagements in Kansas. An account of 
the tour entitled “The Dean in Person: Howells’ Lecture Tour,” by 
Harrison T. Meserole, appeared in the Autumn, 1956, number of 
Western Humanities Review, Salt Lake City. 


American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati, included in its issue of 
October, 1956, a 71-page article entitled “Trail Blazers of the Trans- 
Mississippi West.” The two-page section devoted to Kansas men- 
tioned several of the state’s early Jewish settlers. 


Identification of the principal printed items that chronicle the 
origin and growth of Protestantism in Kansas is the objective of Dr. 
Emory Lindquist’s The Protestant Church in Kansas: an Annotated 
Bibliography which comprised the October, 1956, number of The 
University of Wichita Bulletin. 


“Who Were the Pioneers? What Became of Them?” was the title 
of a series by Charles A. Scott, beginning October 4, 1956, in the 
Westmoreland Recorder. Included were biographical sketches of 
Pottawatomie county pioneers. 


Argonia’s early history is the subject of a series of articles by 
Mrs. Grace Handy which began appearing in the Argonia Argosy, 
October 11, 1956. This Sumner county town was incorporated on 
Kansas Day, 1885. 

A sketch of the Marion Hill Lutheran church, near Dwight, was 
printed in the Junction City Union, October 12, 1956. The church 
was organized June 1, 1876, with 61 charter members. Histories of 


the church also appeared in the Council Grove Republican, October 
17, and the Alta Vista Journal, October 18. 
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Recent articles in the Chanute Tribune included: a biographical 
sketch of Octave Chanute, the man for whom the town of Chanute 
was named, October 16, 1956; and Woodson county pioneer life as 
recalled by O. C. Rose and G. C. Jackson, whose parents were early 
settlers in the county, December 1. 


T. C. Briggs, a Kiowa county rancher, was the subject of a bio- 
graphical sketch by Mrs. Fern Eller in the Kiowa County Signal, 
Greensburg, October 18, 1956. Briggs came to the county in 1885 
when he was ten years old. 


W. F. Elland organized the Christian church of Bucklin in 1906 
according to a history of the church printed in the Bucklin Banner, 
October 18, 1956. The first church building was completed in 1909. 
The article appeared in the Clark County Clipper, Ashland, October 
25. 


Beginning October 18, 1956, the Turon Press has been publishing 
a historical series by Alfred B. Bradshaw entitled “When the 
Prairies Were New—A History of the Lerado Community.” Settle- 
ment of the Reno county community started in 1873. 


Goodland’s city library was the subject of a historical sketch in the 
Sherman County Herald, Goodland, October 25, 1956. In Novem- 
ber, 1908, a small library was opened as the result of efforts by Good- 
land church groups. A grant from Andrew Carnegie provided a 
library building which was completed in 1913. 


Two anniversaries were celebrated by the Fort Scott First Meth- 
odist church, November 1, 1956: the 90th anniversary of its founding 
and the 50th of the cornerstone laying for the present church build- 
ing. Historical notes on the church were published in the Fort Scott 
Tribune, November 1. 


The Colby Free Press-Tribune, November 5, 1956, printed a his- 
tory of Wesley chapel, near Colby, by Mrs. Ruth Pence. The chapel 
was dedicated October 29, 1916. 


In 1903 a Methodist church organization was effected and a minis- 
ter assigned at Talmo, Republic county. A building was erected in 
1906. The Belleville Telescope and the Concordia Blade-Empire 
published a church history November 8, 1956. 


Haviland was incorporated in 1906. The town company was 
formed and the townsite established in 1886. In observance of the 
town’s double anniversary, a special edition was published by the 
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Haviland Journal, November 8, 1956. An eight-page section re- 
viewed the history of the community. 


In 1920 Anna VanLew read a history of Axtell at an old settlers’ 
reunion. The manuscript was recently rediscovered and the story 
printed in the Axtell Standard, November 8, 15, 1956. By 1871 Axtell 
was “on the map,” with a railroad and a post office. 


Reece Ingle, Cherokee, Okla., narrated his personal experiences in 
making the Cherokee Strip “run,” September 16, 1893, staking, filing, 
and farming his claim, and living in a dugout for six years, in the 
Cunningham Clipper, November 8, 15, 29, December 6, 13, 1956. 
Ingle still lives on his claim. 


In June, 1857, D. R. Anthony, I, left Rochester, N. Y., to settle in 
Kansas. From his new home Anthony wrote frequent letters to his 
father, brother, and sister in Rochester. Excerpts from the letters 
were published in the Leavenworth Times, beginning November 18, 
1956. 


A history of the Herington Methodist church, by Mrs. F. E. Mun- 
sell, was published in the Herington Advertiser-Times, November 22, 
1956. Organization of the church was effected in 1884 and the first 
building was dedicated in 1886. 


School districts 22, 24, 50, and 56, Rawlins county, were organized 
in 1885, according to a historical sketch by Ray Moore in the Citizen- 
Patriot, Atwood, November 22, 1956. The sketch was given as an 
address at the recent dedication of the new school building in these 
districts—now consolidated into district 234. 


Bernard H. Lemert’s reminiscences of his experiences as a Western 
cattleman, 1879-1889, are related in an article called “The Round Up 
of Eighty-Four.” Portions of this story appeared in the Southwest 
Daily Times, Liberal, November 23, to December 8, 1956. 


“Know Your Town” is the title of a series on the history of Derby 


beginning in the Derby Star, November 29, 1956. First settlers in 
the area were featured in the first article. 


A “Highland Park” edition of the Bulletin of the Shawnee County 
Historical Society, Topeka, was issued in December, 1956. In- 
cluded are biographical sketches of many prominent Highland Park 
families. 

“Living Conditions—1860 to 1956,” an article by Nellie Oder 
Whiteside, read at a recent meeting of the Butler County Historical 
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Society, began to appear serially in the E] Dorado Free-Lance, De- 
cember 13, 1956. 


“Wellsford—Once a Thriving, Bustling City, Has a Colorful and 
Exciting History,” by Ecile Hall, was published in the Kiowa County 
Signal, Greensburg, December 20, 1956, and in the Haviland Jour- 
nal, January 3, 1957. Included in the history of this Kiowa county 
town is a biographical sketch of C. E. Anderson, for 59 years a Wells- 
ford merchant. 


Historical articles appearing in the 1957 number of Kansas Maga- 
zine, Manhattan, included: “Noon Doings at the Sod School,” by 
Boyne Grainger; “When Russian Royalty Hunted American Buf- 
falo,” by Lelia Munsell; “Earliest Americans,” by L. L. Hodgdon; 
and “A Century of Kansas Architecture,” by John Cranston Heintzel- 
man. 


“Missouri's Struggle for Kansas—the Story of a Lost Cause,” an 
article by Bartlett Boder, was included in the Winter, 1957, issue 
of Museum Graphic, published by the St. Joseph, Mo., museum. 


An article by Carl G. Klopfenstein, “Westward Ho: Removal of 
Ohio Shawnees, 1832-1833,” published in the Bulletin of the Histori- 
cal and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, January, 1957, 
tells of the migration of the Shawnee Indians from Ohio to present 
Kansas in the 1830's. 


As a background for Butler county’s centennial in 1957, Clarence 
King has written a review of early Butler county history which was 
published in the Augusta Gazette, January 9, 10, 1957. William 
Hildebrand was the county’s first permanent resident, arriving in 
May, 1857, and settling near present El Dorado. 


Historical articles continue to appear regularly in the Hays Daily 
News. Included recently were: “Union Pacific’s 1887 Prospectus 
Painted Rosy Picture of Country,” January 20, 1957; “Fast Thinking 
Saves Buffalo Bill [Cody] on Ride,” January 27; “Old Stone Depot 
at Victoria Served as Station, Hotel, Post Office, Club,” and “St. 
George’s Church in Victoria Unique in Beauty for Its Time [1877],” 
February 3; “Parties, Indian Killings, Flood, Mad Dogs Highlight 
1878 News,” February 10; “Englishman [Robert Cox] Surprised at 
Pleasant Life on Kansas Plains at Victoria in 1877,” February 17; 
“Dramas Were Risky Business With Failure Certain Back in 1874,” 
February 24; “Buffalo Wallows Near Hays Still Show Signs of King 
of the Prairie’s Reign,” March 3; “Copies of Old Letters Prove Wild 
Bill Hickok Could Write,” and “[Dave] Morrow, Purveyor of Prairie 
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Dogs, Calmly Kills Legendary White Buffalo,” March 17; “Old Time 
Editor [W. A. Montgomery] Lauds Industry, Ingenuity, and Thrift 
of German-Russian Settlers,” March 24; “In 1877 Detroit News- 
paperman Wrote Wonderful Things of Hays City Area,” April 7; 
“Mrs. [Amelia] Huntington, Real Pioneer Woman, Helped Improve 
Culture, Beauty of Hays,” April 14; “Peach Tree Corner in Old 
Hays Favored as Spot for Swapping Ideas and Tales,” April 21; 
and “Cody Shot 69 Buffalo in Only Challenge of His Title as “World 


Champion Killer’,” by Maurine Bergland, April 21. 


Articles prepared by the Lane County Historical Society from 
information received in answer to questionnaires sent to residents 
and former residents of Lane county, have appeared regularly in 
the Dighton Herald, beginning January 23, 1957. The stories are 
in the form of personal reminiscences and family histories. 


“90 Years of Ellsworth and Ellsworth County History,” by George 
Jelinek, began appearing by installments in the Ellsworth Messen- 
ger, January 24, 1957. The Ellsworth townsite was laid out in 
January, 1867. 


Mrs. Fred Gerken’s history of the Girard Public Library, pre- 
sented at a library board dinner, was printed in the Girard Press, 
January 24, 1957. Work toward a library for Girard was started in 
1898 by the Ladies’ Reading Club. Other city clubs were invited 
to join in a federation which was successful in opening a library 
early in 1899. 


In 1867 the Frankfort Town Company was formed, a townsite 
purchased and laid out, and the first houses were built, according 
to a history of Frankfort by J. M. Lane published in the Frankfort 
Index, January 31, 1957. Frankfort became a third class city July 
24, 1875. 


An article in the Smith County Pioneer, Smith Center, January 
$1, 1957, reviewed the history of Smith county. Gov. James M. 
Harvey organized the county February 1, 1872. 


Heritage of Kansas, a quarterly publication of the department of 
English, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, made its first ap- 
pearance in February, 1957. Articles in the first issue were: “Men 
Against the Frontier,” by Neil Byer; “The Drouth of 1860,” by J. N. 
Holloway; “At Kawsmouth Station,” by Henry King; “Emigrant Life 
in Kansas,” by Percy G. Ebbutt; and William Allen White’s “The 
Story of Aqua Pura.” 
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Among historical articles appearing the past few months in 
the Clay Center Dispatch were: “Rivers, Creeks Once Supplied 
Ice for Use in Summer Here,” by L. F. Valentine, February 2, 
1957; “The Beginning of the Clay Center Schools,” by Mrs. A. R. 
Russell, February 22; a description of Clay Center 90 years ago, 
written 30 years ago by George A. Gray, March 6; and “Our Once- 
Forested Country Now Has Tree Planting Day,” by L. F. Valentine, 
March 30. 


The Valley Falls Vindicator, February 6, 1957, printed a short 
history of the Pony Express. Beginning April 3, 1860, the express 
operated for about 17 months on the route between St. Joseph and 
California. 


On February 6, 1957, the Arkansas City Daily Traveler printed an 
article entitled “Last ‘Boomer’ Train Left Arkansas City 74 Years 
Ago This Month.” In February, 1883, over 500 “boomers” under 
Capt. David L. Payne set out from Arkansas City intending to 
settle near present Oklahoma City. But Payne and several others 
were arrested by federal troops and the plan failed. 


A biographical sketch of Maj. Andrew Drumm was published in 
the Kiowa News, February 7, 1957. Drumm came to Kansas in the 
early 1870's, settling near Caldwell. Later he was one of the 
founders of New Kiowa. 


The Jetmore Republican, in conjunction with Jetmore’s 75th an- 
niversary, has in recent months published a group of historical 
articles by Margaret Raser. Included were: “Story of the County 
Seat,” February 7, 14, 1957; “The First Houses Built in Jetmore,” 
March 7; “Lives of Early Settlers,” March 14, 21; “Early Finances, 
From 1879-1882,” March 28; “The Big Blizzard of 1886,” April 4; 
and “It Happened 75 Years Ago,” May 2, 9. 


Elizabeth Barnes’ column “Historic Johnson County,” has con- 
tinued to appear regularly in the Johnson County Herald, Overland 
Park. A few recent subjects were: reminiscences of Fred W. 
Stolte, Jr., February 7, 1957; Hotel Olathe, February 28, March 7; 
and the Bishop Miege High School, March 14. 


A new feature began in the Hutchinson News-Herald, February 
8, 1957, titled “This Was Hutchinson.” It is a series of pictures of 
early scenes and old buildings in Hutchinson with brief explana- 
tions. An article by Ruby Basye, “Merry Men of England Wrote 
History on the Prairies of Western Kansas,” appeared in the News- 
Herald, February 10. On April 21 a 20-page special section was 
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printed by the newspaper, now called the News, which included 
items of its own history. 


Seventy years ago pioneers of German origin began arriving in 
the area of present Bushton, according to an article on the history 
of Bushton in the Bushton News, February 14, 1957. Mentioned in 
the story are the city officers, businesses, schools, churches, and 
other institutions. 


William Errol Enrau’s “The History of Fort Larned, Kansas: Its 
Relation to the Santa Fe Trail and the Plains Indians” began appear- 
ing serially in The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, February 19, 1957. The 
history will also be printed in booklet form. A revised version of 
the story is scheduled for publication in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly late in 1957. 


Stanton county’s 70th anniversary was the occasion for a special 
38-page edition of the Johnson Pioneer, February 21, 1957. Included 
were articles on Stanton county people, institutions, and organiza- 
tions. 


“Early Creameries Helped Recovery of Central Kansas During 
1890's,” an 11l-column article by Earl W. McDowell, appeared in 
the Hillsboro Star-Journal, February 21, 1957. The establishment 
of creameries began in 1889 in several towns, just as “hard times” 
appeared in Kansas. This new market did much to “save the day 
for the farmers.” 


Cherokee county’s county-seat war between Columbus and Baxter 
Springs, was reviewed in the Columbus Advocate, February 28, 
1957. Some historical information about Columbus was included 
in the Advocate, April 12. John Appleby, who settled at present 
Columbus in 1868, is credited with being the first settler in the 
area. The Modern Light, Columbus, has continued its column of 
historical information, “Do You Remember When,” which included 
notes on the Columbus-Baxter Springs fight, March 21. 


Zebulon Pike’s expedition of 1806-1807 was reviewed in an article 
by Dick Blackburn, the first installment appearing in the February 
28, 1957, issue of the Belleville Telescope. A large portion of the 
article is devoted to the location of the Pawnee Indian village visited 
by Pike in late September, 1806. 


Histories of the Beloit Presbyterian church were published in 
the Beloit Gazette, March 7, 1957, and in the Beloit Call, March 15. 
The church was organized in 1872 under the leadership of the Rev. 
Charles Higgins. 
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Historical articles in the March 7, 1957, issue of the Marysville 
Advocate included a biographical sketch of Joe Carroll, by Mrs. 
Byron E. Guise, and an article on early Marysville schools. A story 
in the Advocate, May 9, by Gordon S. Hohn, recalled horse racing 
in Marysville around 1906. 


“Indians, Hostile Whites Pioneer Perils,” by U. S. Grier, was pub- 
lished in the magazine section of the Wichita Eagle, March 10, 
1957. The article is comprised largely of pioneer experiences of 
Grier’s father. In the same issue of the Eagle was an article on 
Sedan by Velma E. Lowry. The town was founded in 1868. 
“Everything Goes in Wichita,” was the signboard greeting to visitors 
to that town in 1877, Lynne Holt said in an article on early Wichita 
in the Eagle magazine, May 12, 1957. The article points out that 
Wichita lived up to the promise. 


Joseph Thoes and his brother, who arrived in 1855, are thought 
to be the first settlers at Alma. A series on the history of Alma 
began in the Alma Signal-Enterprise, March 14, 1957. 


Publication of “Gardner—Where the Trails Divide,” a historical 


series by Virginia L. Johnson, began in the Gardner News, March 
14, 1957. 


Glasco was founded in 1870 and incorporated in 1877, Mrs. 
L. W. Sheets reports in a brief history of the community printed in 
the Glasco Sun, March 14, 1957. The same issue of the Sun in- 
cluded reminiscences of Theodore D. Palmer, who came to Glasco 
in 1878, and Estell Arthur Owens, who recalls life there in 1912. 


Histories of Emporia’s colleges have recently been featured in 
Emporia newspapers. Leon Reynolds’ history of the College of 
Emporia appeared in the Emporia Times, March 21, 1957, and in 
the Emporia Gazette, April 1. A history of Kansas State Teachers 
College, by Ralph Daggett, was published in the Gazette, April 2, 
and the Times, April 25 and May 2. The College of Emporia was 
founded in 1882 and Emporia State in 1865. 


The historical committee of the Lebanon Community Develop- 
ment Association has prepared a brief history of Lebanon which 
appeared in the Lebanon Times, March 28, 1957. The original town 
was established about two and a half miles west of the present site 
in 1873. The move to the new location was made in 1887. 


On April 7, 1882, a meeting was called in the Chautauqua county 
courthouse to organize the Sedan Baptist church, it is pointed out 
in histories of the church by H. E. Floyd in the Independence 
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Reporter, March 31, 1957, and Howard Moore in the Coffeyville 
Daily Journal, April 4. The first pastor was the Rev. F. M. Walker, 
and the first building was completed in 1889. 


History Today, a London magazine, published “The John Brown 
Legend,” by Arnold Whitridge, in its issue for April, 1957. Whit- 
ridge says the legend that surrounds the name of John Brown was 
put together “out of most unpromising materials.” 


Simon E. Matson’s series, “Early-Day Events in Shaping an 
Empire,” a history of the St. Francis area, first printed in the St. 
Francis Herald, June 14, 1956, continues to appear regularly. 


Articles in the April, 1957, number of the Bulletin of the Shawnee 
County Historical Society, Topeka, included: “The Story of My 
Life,” by Albe Burge Whiting; “History of Potwin,” by Charlotte 
McLellan, continued from the July, 1955, Bulletin; “The Forty- 
niners and the Pottawatomie Baptist Mission,” by Lena Baxter 
Schenck; and “1256 Western Avenue and the People Who Lived 
There,” and “Julia Ward Howe Visits Kansas,” by Lois Johnson 
Cone. 


“Last Major Indian Battle in Kansas Fought Near Scott County 
State Park,” is the title of a full-page article in the News Chronicle, 
Scott City, April 4, 1957. The article reviews the Battle of Punished 
Woman Creek in 1878 and events leading up to it. The troop com- 
mander, Col. William H. Lewis, was killed in this action. 


Caldwell is designated the “Border Queen” cowtown by George 
Viele in an article published in the Caldwell Messenger, April 11, 
15, 18, 25, 1957. The town was laid out in 1871, incorporated in 
1879, and became a cowtown in 1880. 


The Kansas Chief, Troy, celebrated its 100th anniversary with 
a special 16-page edition April 11, 1957. The first issue of the 
Chief was published June 4, 1857, in White Cloud by Sol. Miller, 
its founder. Featured in the special edition is a biographical sketch 
of Miller which includes an autobiography first published in 1893. 
Among other articles is a sketch of Henry J. Ca!nan, Sr., publisher 
of the Chief, 1904-1919. His son, Charles C. Calnan, is the present 
publisher. 


A biographical sketch of Prudence Crandall, by Lily B. Rozar, 
was published in the Independence Reporter, April 14, 1957. Miss 
Crandall is credited with establishing at Canterbury, Conn., in the 
early 1830's, the country’s first integrated school. In the 1870's 
she came to Elk Falls, Kan., where she died and is buried. 
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Stories on the opening of Indian territory for settlement and 
articles on the history of Oklahoma and the West, by Dr. B. B. 
Chapman and others, were included in the Guthrie (Okla.) Daily 
Leader's annual ’89er edition published April 16, 1957. 


Wayne A. O’Connell is the author of a history of Chetopa which 
appeared in the Chetopa Advance, April 18, 25, May 2, 1957; the 
Oswego Independent, April 19, 26, May 3; Oswego Democrat, April 
19, 26, May 8, 10, 24. Chetopa’s history began in 1857 when Dr. 
George Lisle and several companions arrived and the first cabins 
were built. Chetopa was named after an Osage Indian chief. 


A story by Myra Lockwood Brown on Butler county’s first court- 
house was printed in the Butler County News, El Dorado, April 18, 
1957. The building, a log cabin, is believed to have been erected 
about 1867. 


Winding Vale school, district No. 20, Jackson county, was organ- 
ized April 26, 1862. A history of the now-abandoned school, pre- 


pared by M. C. Barrows, appeared in the Holton Recorder, May 2, 
1957. 


Southeast Kansas history as found in 1903-1906 directories of 
that area, by Harold O. Taylor, appeared in the Pittsburg Sun, 
May 5, 1957. Advertising in the directories recall business firms of 
the period. 

An article by M. F. Amrine entitled “The Good Old Days,” was 
published in the Council Grove Republican in three installments, 
May 6, 8, 13, 1957. The author compares life in Kansas in the 
1870's and 1880's to life at present, and leaves the impression that 
the “good old days” weren’t so good. 


Oxford school history was featured in the May 9, 1957, number 
of the Oxford Register. The Oxford high school started in 1896, 
the grade school a few years earlier. 


With the issue of May 15, 1957, the Hiawatha Daily World pub- 
lished the first section of the Centennial World. Section two was 
printed June 11, section three July 18, others appeared later. The 
special editions were described by the publishers: “The Centennial 
World is dedicated to a review of the historical events of the past 
century and a recital of stories that relate to the activities of the 
people who have brought this wonderful, modern community into 
being from the raw prairies.” 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The 82d annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held at Topeka on Tuesday, October 15, 1957. 


Gov. George Docking has appointed a Kansas centennial com- 
mission to formulate plans for the state’s 100th anniversary in 1961. 
Maurice Fager, Topeka, has been named chairman of the commis- 
sion. Other members are: Barbara Aldrich, Atchison; Howard 
Blanchard, Garden City; Fred Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg; Lynn Brod- 
rick, Topeka; H. E. Bruce, Horton; Rolla Clymer, El Dorado; Dr. 
Elizabeth Cochran, Pittsburg; Leila Elliott, Coffeyville; Mrs. Frank 
Haucke, Council Grove; John Helm, Jr., Manhattan; Henry Jame- 
son, Abilene; Walter Keith, Coffeyville; Frank W. Kirk, Parsons; 
Marion Klema, Salina; Mrs. Charles Larkin, Leavenworth; Larry 
Miller, Topeka; Nyle Miller, Topeka; John Montgomery, Junction 
City; Jim Reed, Topeka; T. T. Riordan, Solomon; Rev. G. Harold 
Roberts, Atchison; Sen. Fayette Rowe, Columbus; Homer E. Soco- 
lofsky, Manhattan; Mrs. Alice M. Wade, Coffeyville; Lester Weath- 
erwax, Wichita; and Robert Wells, Garden City. 


All officers of the Butler County Historical Society were re-elected 
at a meeting of the board of trustees in E] Dorado January 14, 1957. 
They include: F. H. Cron, president; Charles E. Heilmann, vice- 
president; Mrs. R. C. Loomis, secretary; and Clifford W. Stone, 
treasurer. 


Angelo Scott, Iola, was re-elected president of the Allen County 
Historical Society at a meeting of the board of directors in Iola, 
February 5, 1957. R. L. Thompson, Jr., was chosen vice-president; 
Spencer Gard, secretary; and Mary Hankins, treasurer. 


Chester C. Heizer was elected president of the Border Queen 
Museum Association at a meeting of the board February 4, 1957, 
in Caldwell. Other officers chosen were: Walker Young, first vice- 
president; Don Stallings, second vice-president; Frederick Thomp- 
son, secretary; and Harry Jenista, treasurer. J. E. Turner is resident 
agent of the organization. 


Rolla A. Clymer, editor and publisher of the El Dorado Times 
and president of the Kansas State Historical Society, was recipient 
of the William Allen White award for journalistic merit February 
11, 1957. 

The newly organized Ottawa County Historical Society met in 
Minneapolis February 16, 1957, adopted a constitution, and named 
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a board of directors. In addition to the officers, those elected to 
the board included: Glen Adee, Rolla Geisen, and Louis Ballou. At 
a meeting in Minneapolis April 27 the society heard historical talks 
by Mrs. Louis Ballou, Mrs. Bert Bourne, B. E. Ferris, Ray Halber- 
stadt, and Mrs. Claud Childs. 


The Lyon County Historical Society met in Emporia, March 4, 
1957, for its annual business meeting. Officers were elected as 
follows: O. W. Mosher, president; Sam Mellinger, first vice-presi- 
dent; Fannie E. Williams, second vice-president; Lucile Owen, 
secretary; Warren Morris, treasurer; and Lucina Jones, Mrs. F. L. 
Gilson, and Mabel Edwards, historians. 


Dr. Dudley T. Cornish reviewed his book, The Sable Arm, the 
story of Negro soldiers in the Civil War, at a February 27, 1957, 
meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society in Pittsburg. 
At a meeting on April 26 Nyle Miller, secretary of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, showed and commented on colored slides of 
historic places and structures in Kansas. Dr. G. W. Weede is 
president of the Crawford county society. 


All officers were re-elected at a meeting of the Ford Historical 
Society March 8, 1957. They are: Mrs. Walter Umbach, president; 
Mrs. Harold Patterson, vice-president; Mrs. Addie Plattner, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Kathleen Emrie, historian; and Mrs. W. P. Warner, 
custodian. 


The Riley County Historical Society opened its museum in new 
quarters in the Manhattan city building Apri! 7, 1957. It was re- 
ported that 450 persons visited the museum the first three days. 


Dr. S. J. Sackett, of Fort Hays Kansas State College, spoke to a 
meeting of the Lane County Historical Society in on April 
8, 1957, on Kansas folklore. 


Herman M. Quinius was elected president of the Wichita His- 
torical Museum Association at a meeting April 11, 1957. Owen 
McEwen, retiring president, was named first vice-president. Other 
officers elected were: Mrs. Schuyler Jones, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent; Morris Neff, Jr., secretary; Carl Bitting, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Frank Slay, curator. Elected to the board of trustees were: Brace 
Helfrich, R. T. Aitchison, Bitting, Gene Combs, Bertha Gardner, 
Mrs. Harry Overend, Britt Brown, Bruce Petrie, Waldo Toevs, E. L. 
Meader, Mrs. Frank Grabendike, and William Quiring. The mu- 
seum was opened in its new quarters at 3751 E. Douglas, May 19. 
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Events included in Chetopa’s 100th birthday celebration May 4, 
1957, were a parade, a calf show, an Indian dance, and presentation 
to the city of a plaque by George F. Lisle, honoring his father, Dr. 
George Lisle, founder of Chetopa. 


Fort Larned, established in 1859 as Camp Alert, was opened to 
the public as a museum and place of historical interest with colorful 
ceremonies May 19, 1957. Events included a sham battle between 
cavalrymen and Indians, talks by political and military leaders, 
including Col. Brice C. W. Custer, grand nephew of Gen. George A. 
Custer, a parade of military units, unveiling of the dedicatory 
plaque, and raising of the flag. To handle the maintenance and 
administration of the museum the Fort Larned Historical Society 
has been organized. The fort is the property of Robert Frizell. 


Much of the history of printing in Topeka is included in a 64-page 
booklet recently published as a 75th anniversary souvenir by Topeka 
Typographical Union No. 121. 


“1857—Emporia—1957,” by Roger Triplett, was the featured 
article in Emporia’s 76-page historical booklet, published as a part 
of the city’s centennial observance. 


A 36-page pamphlet entitled Ottawa-Kansas City Tornado, by 
Joseph B. Muecke, published by the Central Press, Topeka, presents 
the story and pictures of the destructive tornado of May 20, 1957. 


Through the Years, a 50-page pamphlet by Mrs. Cecil Moore and 
Joy Fox, edited by Chas. A. Knouse, was published by the Greeley 
centennial committee in connection with Greeley’s recent centen- 
nial celebration. The townsite was selected in 1856, settlement and 
building began the following year. 


On August 14, 1886, the Methodist church of Hugoton was or- 
ganized under the direction of the Rev. A. P. George. The history 


_ of this church was recently published in a 10-page pamphlet. The 


Rev. Charles Brown was the first pastor. 


The lives of two chiefs of the Osage Indians, Black Dog and his 
son, also named Black Dog, are reviewed in Tillie Karns Newman’s 
new 221-page book, The Black Dog Trail, published by the Christo- 
pher Publishing House, Boston. 
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B. Smith Haworth is the author of a recently published 174-page 
history of Ottawa University entitled Ottawa University: Its History 
and Its Spirit. The first classes were held in 1866, although efforts 
to start the school had begun several years before. The book was 
published by the Allen Press, Lawrence. 


Earning the Right to Do Fancywork is described by the author, 
Kunigunde Duncan (Mrs. Bliss Isely), as an informal biography of 
Mrs. Ida Eisenhower. It is a 38-page booklet published by the 
University of Kansas Press in 1957. 
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